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Foreword 


We remain a nation at war in an era of persistent conflict, but we do not stand 
alone. Our nation has many multinational partners, equally committed to freedom, 
rule of law and stability. It is clear that we are stronger when we act with partners 
in today’s operating environment. Therefore, security force assistance is no longer 
an “additional duty.” It is now a core competency of our Army. 

As distinctions separating war and peace blur and challenges to security increase, 
we must seek to help our multinational partners successfully confront their security 
challenges. Security force assistance builds our multinational partners’ capability 
to defeat regular, irregular, and hybrid threats prevalent in an era of persistent 
conflict. 

The two pillars of security force assistance are the modular brigade and Soldiers 
acting as advisors. Their tactical efforts build partner capability and improve the 
security situation. Over time, U.S. forces and partners foreign security forces 
collectively set the conditions to defeat common threats and ultimately achieve 
strategic success. 

This manual addresses common characteristics and considerations for conducting 
security force assistance and clarifies what units and individual advisors must 
understand to work “by, with, and through” their counterparts. Since every 
situation and foreign security force is unique, units and individuals conducting 
security force assistance must carefully analyze the operational environment, 
especially the relationships of foreign security forces and their population. 
Conducting successful security force assistance requires adaptive units led by well- 
informed, culturally astute leaders. FM 3-07.1 provides commanders, staffs, and 
advisors with the common doctrine for achieving this goal. 

Conducting foreign security assistance requires great skill in building relationships 
and “leading from behind.” We must all increase our understanding of this 
important mission. 


MARTIN h. DTMPSTY 
General, U.S. Army 
Commanding General 
U.S. Army Training and Doctrine 
Command 
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Preface 


This field manual (FM) is the Army’s doctrinal publication for security force assistance (SFA). It provides 
doctrinal guidance and direction for how U.S. forces contribute to SFA. It focuses on the brigade combat team 
(BCT) conducting SFA and advising foreign security forces. It is based on lessons learned from previous 
advising efforts and recent combat operations with a view to the future. It supports the Army Education System 
instruction on the theory and conduct of SFA. 

The two primary audiences for this manual are leaders in BCTs conducting SFA and Soldiers assigned as 
advisors. The BCT is the largest fixed tactical organization and the key formation of the Army’s modular 
organization. Army modularity allows commanders to add selective units to assist the BCT as it conducts SFA. 
The BCT and higher echelons provide the framework for advisors to function and accomplish the mission— 
developing foreign security forces and, when appropriate, working by, with, and through foreign security forces 
to achieve the desired end state of the host nation’s internal defense and development. Thus, Soldiers assigned 
as advisors are the key element of SFA. 

This FM provides the conceptual framework for conventional forces to conduct SFA within the construct of full 
spectrum operations, across the spectrum of conflict. It addresses SFA at operational and tactical levels. 

Army doctrine is consistent and compatible with joint doctrine. FM 3-07.1 expands on fundamental principles 
for SFA expressed in FM 3-07. FM 3-07.1 uses text and concepts developed with North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization partners and ABCA (America, Britain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand program armies). 

Terms that have joint or Army definitions are italicized and the number of the proponent manual follows the 
definition. FM 3-07.1 will be the proponent manual for foreign security forces as a term. 

FM 3-07.1 applies to the Active Army, Army National Guard/U.S. Army National Guard, and U.S. Army 
Reserve unless otherwise stated. 

Headquarters, US Army Training and Doctrine Command is the proponent for this publication. The preparing 
agency is the Combined Arms Doctrine Directorate, US Army Combined Arms Center. Send written comments 
and recommendations on Department of the Army (DA) Form 2028 (Recommended Changes to Publications 
and Blank Forms) directly to: Commander, US Army Combined Arms Center and Fort Leavenworth, ATTN: 
ATZL-CD (FM 3-07.1), 201 Reynolds Avenue (Building 285), Fort Leavenworth, KS 66027-1352. Send 
comments and recommendations by e-mail to leav-cadd-web-cadd@,conus, armv.mil . Follow the DA Form 2028 
format or submit an electronic DA Form 2028. 
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Introduction 


Our strategy’ emphasizes building the capacities of a broad spectrum of partners as the 
basis for long-term security’. We must also seek to strengthen the resiliency of the 
international system to deal with conflict when it occurs. 

National Defense Strategy, June 2008 

In an era of persistent conflict, the United States supports the internal defense and development of international 
partners, regardless of whether those partners are highly developed and stable or less developed and emerging. 
While many of these partners are nations, they can also include alliances, coalitions, and regional organizations. 
U.S. support to these partners ranges from providing humanitarian assistance to major combat operations. U.S. 
support includes conducting conflict transformation, bolstering partner legitimacy, and building partner 
capacity. A vital part of these three aspects of U.S. support is assisting partner security forces. 

Security force assistance (SFA) is not new for Army forces. In fact. General George Washington’s Inspector 
General of the Army acted as an advisor for Army forces. Baron Friedrick Wilhelm von Steuben instilled 
discipline and professionalism into an army that previously lacked formalized training. His 1779 Regulations 
for the Order and Discipline of the Troops of the United States, adapted from the Prussian army, formed the 
doctrinal backbone of the Continental Army throughout the Revolutionary War. Additionally, the lineage of the 
Army’s operations field manual, FM 3-0, can be traced to this document. As a benefactor of advisors such as 
von Steuben, the Army has since undertaken what is called SFA several times throughout its history. 

Army doctrine defines security force assistance as the unified action to generate, employ, and sustain local, 
host-nation, or regional security forces in support of a legitimate authority (FM 3-07). SFA is part of the FM 3- 
0 construct of full spectrum operations. Similarly, it is conducted across the spectrum of conflict or in any of 
the operational themes. SFA is normally part of a larger security sector reform effort, while in other instances, 
SFA is not tied to reform but to building partner capacity. 

Three general situations exist in which SFA may occur: an internally focused bilateral relationship, an 
externally focused bilateral relationship, and a multilateral relationship. Consequently, SFA supports the 
appropriate partner’s plans. When SFA supports a host nation, it also supports that host nation’s strategy. If 
SFA supports a host nation’s externally focused efforts, it must support the host nation’s national security 
strategy. SFA may support regional security forces, such as those of the African Union or the Organization of 
American States. In these cases, SFA supports that organization’s plans. 

Organization 

This FM primarily focuses on the brigade combat team and advisors. It also provides a wider doctrinal 
framework for SFA. It is organized in the following manner: 

• Chapter 1 focuses above the brigade combat team. It provides the overall doctrinal context 
for SFA. 

• Chapters 2 through 6 focus on the brigade combat team level. These chapters provide a 
framework for SFA, its considerations for the brigade combat team operations process, 
considerations for augmenting the modular brigade for security force assistance, its 
considerations for the unit employment, and its sustainment considerations. 

• Chapters 7 through 10 focus on the individual advisor. These chapters discuss the advisor, 
advisor cultural and communication considerations, the advisor working with counterparts, and 
cross-cultural influencing and communication. 

• The appendices discuss Army special operations forces imperatives, legal considerations, and 
media considerations. 
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Chapter 1 

The Strategic Context 


This chapter places security force assistance in strategic context. First, it explains 
security force assistance and its relationship to full spectrum operations, spectrum of 
conflict, and operational themes (see FM 3-0). A discussion of U.S. national strategy 
and defense policies that impact security force assistance follows. This chapter then 
examines operations and programs related to security force assistance. Finally, it 
discusses the relationship of security force assistance and related operations and 
programs. 

SECURITY FORCE ASSISTANCE AND THE STRATEGIC CONTEXT 

1-1. Security force assistance is the unified action to generate, employ, and sustain local, host-nation or 
regional security forces in support of a legitimate authority (FM 3-07). Security force assistance (SFA) 
improves the capability and capacity of host-nation or regional security organization’s security forces. 
These forces are collectively referred to as foreign security forces. Foreign security forces are forces— 
including but not limited to military, paramilitary, police, and intelligence forces; border police, 
coast guard, and customs officials; and prison guards and correctional personnel—that provide 
security for a host nation and its relevant population or support a regional security organization’s 
mission. 

1-2. SFA occurs within the framework of full spectrum operations (see FM 3-0). In most situations 
involving this assistance, there is relatively little weight on offensive and defensive operations from a U.S. 
perspective. Flowever, when U.S. forces accompany foreign security forces (FSF) in combat, the weight of 
offensive and defense operations will change to address the situation and align with the foreign security 
force’s efforts. SFA is not just a stability operation, although it is a key contributor to the primary stability 
tasks of establish civil security and establish civil control. 

1-3. SFA can be conducted across the spectrum of conflict, from stable peace to general war. This 
assistance coidd focus on improving the security forces of a host nation that is currently under no 
immediate threat, on paramilitary forces to counter an insurgency, or on advising FSF in major combat 
operations against an external threat. Figure 1-1 illustrates how SFA spans the spectrum of conflict. 



Figure 1-1. The spectrum of conflict and security force assistance 

1-4. SFA can occur as part of any operational themes—peacetime limited engagement, limited 
intervention, peace operations, irregular warfare, and major combat operations. SFA often occurs during 
peacetime military engagement, peace operations, and irregular warfare. SFA involving paramilitary forces 
will often be limited to the irregular warfare operational theme, although paramilitary forces should 
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eventually be absorbed, disbanded, or maintained in a long-term relationship with special operations 
forces. 

1-5. While Army units are vital contributors, SFA is part of a comprehensive approach. This 
comprehensive approach should include close collaboration with military and civilian joint and 
multinational forces. The host-nation or regional security organization is the key actor within the 
comprehensive approach. It is vital that SFA is based on an objective, continuous assessment that examines 
the organization, training, equipment, rebuilding, and advising of the forces involved. 

1-6. Law enforcement, military, intelligence, and border forces operate and cooperate within the security 
sector. U.S. forces understand how these units are intended to operate in the host-nation scheme, not 
necessarily using a U.S. model. U.S. forces should plan to help develop the respective capabilities so that 
these units can carry out their security functions. 

1-7. Fully developed and institutionalized FSF plan, prepare, and execute at all the appropriate levels. 
Thus, U.S. forces must integrate SFA into the operations process at all levels. SFA should be designed to 
work seamlessly with the host-nation government at all levels, from ministries addressing the security 
sector to initial entry-level FSF training. 

NATIONAL STRATEGY AND DEFENSE POLICIES 

1-8. U.S. strategy and foreign policy affects all SFA. More importantly, SFA is critical to these policies 
as it is a primary tool for building partnership capacity with other nations. Key strategy documents for SFA 
include the National Security Strategy, the National Defense Strategy, the National Military Strategy, the 
Quadrennial Defense Review, and DODD 3000.05. 

1-9. The National Security Strategy outlines the President’s vision for providing enduring security for the 
American people in a volatile, uncertain, complex, and ambiguous strategic environment. The National 
Security Strategy of 2006 addresses stability operations within the broad engagement strategy for regional 
conflict. It supports SFA by “tailoring assistance and training of military forces to support civilian control 
of the military and military respect for human rights in a democratic society.” This strategy also states that 
“[tjhe world has found through bitter experience that success often depends on the early establishment of 
strong local institutions such as effective police forces and a functioning justice and penal system. This 
governance capacity is critical to establishing the rule of law and a free market economy, which provide 
long-term stability and prosperity.” 

1-10. The National Defense Strategy encompasses the Secretary of Defense’s vision for the Department of 
Defense role in protecting the American people and U.S. interests. This strategy stems from the National 
Security Strategy. The 2008 National Defense Strategy highlights SFA. It states that “[o]ur strategy 
emphasizes building the capacities of a broad spectrum of partners as the basis for long-term security.... 
[ljocal and regional conflicts in particular remain a serious and immediate problem.. .we will help build the 
internal capacities of countries at risk...[b]y helping others to police themselves and their regions, we will 
collectively address threats to the broader international system.” 

1-11. The National Military Strategy supports the National Security Strategy, National Defense Strategy, 
and Quadrennial Defense Review. The 2004 National Military Strategy states “[tjhe Department will also 
work to strengthen alliances and partnerships by helping other nations increase their ability to defend 
themselves and protect common security interests.” Working with other nations and strengthening 
partnerships appears throughout the National Military Strategy, which supports the importance of SFA. 

1-12. The Quadrennial Defense Review is a congressionally mandated Department of Defense (DOD) 
review of strategy, programs, and resources. The 2006 Quadrennial Defense Review directed that joint 
ground forces “possess the ability to train, mentor and advise FSF and conduct counterinsurgency 
campaigns.” This review also stated that conventional forces need to be capable of training, equipping, and 
advising local forces; deploying and engaging with partners; and supporting stability operations. 
Additionally, the review envisioned conventional ground forces continuing to perform more of the tasks 
traditionally performed by special operations forces. Conventional forces must understand foreign cultures 
and societies as well as be able to train, mentor, and advise FSF. 
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1-13. DODD 3000.05 provides guidance on stability operations. DODD 3000.05 establishes that stability 
operations are a core military mission and equal in importance to combat operations. DODD 3000.05 also 
reinforces the importance of SFA by stating “[t]he immediate goal often is to provide the local populace 
with security, restore essential services, and meet humanitarian needs. The long-term goal is to help 
develop host-nation capacity for securing essential services, a viable market economy, rule of law, 
democratic institutions, and a robust civil society.” 

RELATED OPERATIONS AND PROGRAMS 

1-14. Several operations or programs directly or potentially relate to SFA. These operations and programs 
provide the context for SFA. They include security cooperation, security assistance, foreign internal 
defense, internal defense and development (IDAD), and security sector reform. For more information on 
operations related to SFA, see DOD 5105.38M, DOD security cooperation guidance, JP 3-07.1, FM 3-07, 
FM 3-05.137, and AR 11-31. 

Security Cooperation 

1-15. Security cooperation is all Department of Defense interactions with foreign defense establishments 
to build defense relationships that promote specific U.S. security interests, develop allied and friendly 
military capabilities for self-defense and multinational operations, and provide U.S. forces with peacetime 
and contingency access to a host nation (JP 3-07.1). Finally, security cooperation occurs across the 
spectrum of conflict and is not exclusively a peacetime activity. Security cooperation includes security 
assistance programs administered by the DOD as well as activities that enhance interoperability and the 
collective capability of combined forces (using Title 10 or exercise funding and authority). Security 
cooperation consists of a focused program of bilateral and multilateral defense activities conducted with 
foreign countries to serve mutual security interests and build defense partnerships. Security cooperation is 
governed by various sections of Title 10 and specific public laws addressing DOD interactions with other 
nations. 

1-16. AR 11-31 establishes Department of the Army policy and prescribes responsibilities and procedures 
for the planning, integration, programming, budgeting, and execution of Army security cooperation 
activities. It is the policy of the U.S. Army to conduct security cooperation activities in compliance with 
higher-level guidance and in the execution of Army responsibilities under Title 10 and Title 22 which 
governs the transfer, exchange, conduct, and development of articles and services via a variety of U.S. 
Government programs. 

1-17. Army security cooperation consists of official, cooperative, and noncombat interactions among any 
Army elements, Active Army, or Reserve Components. This includes any U.S. Government or 
nongovernment entity supporting the military and civilian joint and multinational organizations. 

1-18. Commanders distinguish security cooperation from SFA based its emphasis in building relationships 
and capacities by using programmatic activities. Thus, security cooperation may support or be supported 
by SFA. 

Security Assistance 

1-19. Security assistance is a group of programs authorized by the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and the Arms Export Control Act of 1976, as amended, or other related statutes by which the 
United States provides defense articles, military training, and other defense-related services by grant, loan, 
credit, or cash sales in furtherance of national policies and objectives (JP 3-57). Security assistance is a 
specific subset of security cooperation and may focus on external or internal threats. 

1-20. DOD 5105.38-M describes the scope of security assistance programs in detail. Security assistance 
allows the transfer of military articles and services to friendly foreign governments. These transfers may be 
carried out via sales, grants, leases, or loans. If these transfers are essential to the security and economic 
well-being of allied governments and international organizations, they are equally vital to the security and 
economic well-being of the United States. U.S. forces can use security assistance to deliver defense 
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weapon systems to foreign governments; to train international students; to advise other governments on 
improving internal defense capabilities; and to provide guidance and assistance in establishing 
infrastructures and economic bases for regional stability. Finally, security assistance cannot be conducted 
using Title 10 or exercise funds. 

1-21. The military component of security assistance, implemented by DOD with policies established by the 
Department of State, has four principal components. They are international military education and training, 
foreign military sales, foreign military financing program, and peace operations. The foreign military 
financing program and international military education and training fall inside the military assistance 
budget process of the Department of State. Security assistance can also include funding peace operations. 

International Military Education and Training 

1-22. International military education and training contributes to internal and external security of a country 
by providing training to selected foreign militaries and related civilian personnel on a grant aid basis (see 
JP 3-07.1). These programs help to strengthen foreign militaries through training for the proper functioning 
of a civilian-controlled, apolitical, professional military. International military education and training 
serves as a foreign policy tool where the United States shapes doctrine; promotes self sufficiency in 
maintaining and operating U.S. acquired defense equipment; encourages the value of rule of law; and 
occasionally has a marked effect on the policies of the recipient governments. Foreign students, many of 
who occupy the middle and upper echelons of their country’s military and political establishments, are 
taught U.S. doctrine and weapons systems employment resulting in greater cooperation and 
interoperability. All international military education and training activities are SFA. 

Foreign Military Sales 

1-23. Foreign military sales is a nonappropriated program through which foreign governments can 
purchase defense articles, services, and training from the United States (see JP 3-07.1). Eligible nations use 
this program to help build national security infrastructures. However, nations that require assistance are 
often unable to finance their needs. SFA supports foreign military sales when these sales include U.S. 
forces providing equipment and related training. It does not support foreign military sales when these sales 
provide equipment without related training. 

Foreign Military Financing Program 

1-24. The foreign military financing program provides funding to purchase defense articles and services, 
design and construction services, and training through foreign military sales or commercial channels (see 
JP 3-07.1). This program can assist nations with weak economies that would otherwise be unable to afford 
U.S. assistance. The foreign military financing program can fund foreign military sales. SFA and the 
foreign military financing program may be separate activities, although they can also be complementary. 

Foreign Internal Defense 

1-25. Foreign internal defense is the participation by civilian and military agencies of a government in any 
of the action programs taken by another government or other designated organization to free and protect its 
society from subversion, lawlessness, and insurgency (JP 3-05). U.S. foreign internal defense efforts 
involve all instruments of national power to support host-nation IDAD programs. The military instrument 
of foreign internal defense includes indirect support, direct support (not involving U.S. combat operations), 
and combat operations. Foreign internal defense can occur across the spectrum of conflict and within any 
operational theme. Foreign internal defense is often a part of irregular warfare or peacetime military 
engagement operational theme. SFA may support the military instrument of foreign internal defense. 
JP 3-07.1 discusses foreign internal defense in detail. 


Note: It is a national policy decision for U.S. forces to accompany FSF on combat operations. 
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Military Instrument of Foreign Internal Defense 

1-26. The military instmment of foreign internal defense supports the other instruments of national power 
through activities ranging from peacetime military engagement to major combat operations. Although 
foreign internal defense may include capacity building across the host nation, U.S. forces focus on 
combating internal threats to help the host nation maintain legitimacy and influence over the population. 
As such, foreign internal defense may be part of irregular warfare. 

1-27. SFA and foreign internal defense support the host nation’s IDAD. Consequently, forces conducting 
SFA must have proper mindset—they are part of a developmental and supporting effort. This applies even 
if SFA is part of working with a potential adversary or an existing enemy. SFA and foreign internal 
defense focus on working by, with, and through FSF and not conducting unilateral efforts to achieve 
objectives. 

Indirect Support 

1-28. Indirect support efforts are foreign internal defense operations that emphasize the principle of host- 
nation self-sufficiency. Indirect support focuses on building strong national infrastructures through 
economic and military capabilities that contribute to self-sufficiency. For example, indirect support could 
include U.S. assistance in improving a host-nation’s intelligence infrastructure. Contributions from U.S. 
forces to indirect support come from security cooperation guidance through security assistance. They are 
supplemented by multinational exercises, exchange programs, and selected joint exercises. Indirect support 
that is focused on assisting security forces is SFA. 

1-29. Although they indirectly assist those involved, military exchange programs are not SFA. Military 
exchange programs foster mutual understanding between forces; familiarize each force with the 
organization, administration, and operations of the other; and enhance cultural awareness. These exchange 
programs often have long-term implications for strengthening democratic ideals and respect for human 
rights among supported governments. Flowever, such exchange programs (funded with Title 10 monies) do 
not themselves become vehicles for security assistance training, as they do not intend to assist security 
forces but to foster mutual understanding and enhance cultural awareness. 

1-30. Joint and multinational exercises strengthen U.S. and host-nation relations and interoperability of 
forces, but they are not SFA. They complement security assistance and civil-military operations by 
validating host-nation needs and capabilities and by providing a vehicle for the conduct of humanitarian 
and civic assistance programs (see JP 3-07.1). Strict legal restrictions clarify the type of support that U.S. 
forces can provide and on the monetary limits of such support. These efforts are not SFA as they do not 
intend to directly assist security forces; instead, they intend to improve relations and interoperability. See 
appendix B. 

Direct Support 

1-31. Direct support does not involve combat operations but includes the use of U.S. forces providing 
direct assistance to the host-nation civilians or military. Direct support often focuses on civil-military 
operations (primarily, providing services to local civilians), psychological operations, intelligence and 
communications sharing, and logistic support. Sometimes direct support will be SFA, such as 
psychological operations, military training support, logistic support, and intelligence and communications 
sharing. SFA is not a civil affairs activity such as foreign humanitarian assistance, humanitarian and civic 
assistance, or military civic action. 

1-32. Direct support differs from security assistance in that direct support is joint- or Service-funded. 
Direct support does not usually involve transferring arms and equipment and does not often include 
training local military forces. Direct support operations are normally conducted when the host nation has 
not attained or regained self-sufficiency and when it still faces social, economic, or military threats beyond 
its capability. 
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Combat Operations 

1-33. The introduction of U.S. combat forces into foreign internal defense operations requires a 
Presidential decision. These operations are a temporary solution until host-nation forces can stabilize the 
situation and provide security for civilians. In all cases, U.S. combat operations support the host-nation 
ID AD program and remain strategically defensive in nature. When U.S. forces are advising, mentoring, 
partnering, or augmenting host-nation forces in foreign internal defense combat operations, this is SFA. 
When Army units conduct independent combat operations alongside FSF, this is not SFA. 

1-34. U.S. tactical participation in host-nation internal conflicts requires judicious and prudent rules of 
engagement and guidelines for applying force. Inappropriate destruction and violence attributed to U.S. 
forces may easily reduce the legitimacy and sovereignty of the supported government. Adversaries may 
also use such incidents to fuel anti-American sentiments and assist their cause. 

Security Relationships 

1-35. A complex relationship exists among security cooperation, security assistance, and the military 
instrument of foreign internal defense. The left side of figure 1-2 depicts this relationship, including how 
aspects of foreign internal defense and security assistance overlap. The right side of figure 1-2 illustrates 
how foreign internal defense focuses on internal threats to a host nation and how security assistance 
focuses on external threats. The column depicts how security (military, intelligence, and civilian), 
economic, and governance are considerations common to both foreign internal defense and security 
assistance. 



AT antiterrorism 

FID foreign internal defense 

FMFP foreign military financing program 

FMS foreign military sales 

IMET international military education and training 

PO peace operations 



□ Security Assistance 


i—i Foreign Internal 
® Defense 

* US Army forcesonly assist in 
establishing civil control with 
Congressional approval. 


Figure 1-2. Security cooperation, security assistance, and foreign internal defense 

Internal Defense and Development 

1-36. Internal defense and development is the full range of measures taken by a nation to promote its 
growth and to protect itself from subversion, lawlessness, and insurgency. It focuses on building viable 
institutions (political, economic, social, and military) that respond to the needs of society (JP 3-07.1). 
ID AD aims to forestall or defeat the threat and to correct core grievances that prompt violence. Ideally it is 
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a preemptive strategy. However, if an insurgency or other threat develops, it becomes an active strategy to 
combat that threat. To support the host nation effectively, U.S. forces, especially planners, consider the 
host-nation’s ID AD strategy. 

1-37. IDAD focuses on building viable institutions that respond to the needs of society. IDAD is a U.S. 
doctrinal term; it is not used universally by all countries. Internal defense and development blends four 
interdependent functions to prevent or counter internal threats: balanced development, security, 
neutralization, and mobilization. Finally, IDAD involves a cyclic interaction of execution, assessment, and 
adaptation. JP 3-07.1 discusses IDAD and its functions in detail. 

Security Sector Reform 

1-38. Security sector reform is the set of policies, plans, programs, and activities that a government 
undertakes to improve the way it provides safety, security, and justice (FM 3-07). Security sector reform 
aims to provide an effective and legitimate public service that is transparent, accountable to civil authority, 
and responsive to the needs of the public. It may include integrated activities to support defense and armed 
forces reform; civilian management and oversight; justice, police, corrections, and intelligence reform; 
national security planning and strategy support; border management; disarmament, demobilization, and 
reintegration; and concurrent reduction of armed violence. SFA is a vital component of security sector 
reform when security sector reform includes U.S. assistance to FSF. See chapter 6 of FM 3-07 for an 
additional discussion of security sector reform. 

Security Force Assistance Reuationship 

1-39. Paragraph 1-35 explained and figure 1-2 supported the complex relationship among security 
cooperation, security assistance, and the military instrument of foreign internal defense. Figure 1-3 
explains the relationship of SFA to security cooperation, security assistance, and the military instrument of 
foreign internal defense. SFA supports the military instrument of foreign internal defense, much of security 
assistance efforts, and some security cooperation efforts. The right side of figure 1-3 also shows that SFA 
addresses security issues, but not economic or governance issues. 



AT 

antiterrorism 

h Security Force 
® Assistance 

FID 

foreign internal defense 

FMFP 

FMS 

foreign military financing program 
foreign military sales 

O Development Efforts 

IMET 

international military education and training 

■ US Army forces only assist in 

PO 

peace operations 

establishing civil control vvth 
Congressional approval 


Figure 1-3. Relationship of security force assistance with security cooperation, security 
assistance, and foreign internal defense 
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Country Team 

1-40. The country team will play a vital role with respect to SFA. The country team is the senior in¬ 
country U.S. coordinating and supervising body headed by the U.S. chief of mission. The chief of mission 
leads the country team and integrates U.S. efforts in support of the host nation. The chief of mission is the 
highest U.S. civil authority in a foreign country. As the senior U.S. Government official permanently 
assigned in the host nation, the chief of mission is responsible to the President for policy oversight of all 
U.S. Government programs. The Foreign Service Act assigns the chief of mission to a foreign country with 
responsibility for the direction, coordination, and supervision of all government executive branch 
employees in that country except for Service members and employees under the command of a U.S. area 
military commander. 

1-41. The country team is composed of the senior member of each represented department or agency. As 
permanently established interagency organizations, country teams represent a priceless resource. They 
often provide deep reservoirs of local knowledge and interaction with the host-nation government and 
population. See FM 3-07 and JP 3-07.4 for more information on the country team. 

Theater Command Structures 

1-42. SFA is inherently multinational. Nations do not relinquish their national interests by participating in 
multinational operations. As in any multinational operation, commanders conducting SFA prepare to 
address issues related to legality, mission mandate, and prudence early in the planning process. In 
multinational operations, consensus often stems from compromise. 

1-43. Political considerations heavily influence the ultimate shape of the command structure in which U.S. 
forces will conduct SFA. Flowever, participating nations should strive to achieve unity of command for the 
operation to the maximum extent possible. All participants must understand missions, tasks, 
responsibilities, and authorities. While well defined in U.S. doctrine, command relationships are not 
necessarily part of the doctrinal lexicon of nations with which the United States may operate in coalition or 
combined operations. 

1-44. Command and control relationships of higher echelons take precedence when conducting SFA. As a 
result, the brigade combat team (BCT) may be a supported command from a U.S. perspective as well as 
acting as a supporting command for FSF in the BCT’s area of operations. For example, a BCT may support 
a joint interagency task force conducting international police training. Another example is a joint command 
supporting a BCT with joint fires; intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance; or other capabilities while 
the BCT supports FSF in training. The basic structures for multinational operations fall into one of three 
types: lead nation, integrated, or parallel command. Alliance and coalition commands use these structures. 

Lead Nation Command Structure 

1-45. A lead nation command structure exists when all member nations place their forces under the control 
of one nation. The lead nation command has a dominant lead nation command and staff arrangement with 
subordinate elements retaining strict national integrity. This command may also have an integrated staff 
and multinational subordinate forces. Integrating the staff allows the commander to draw upon the 
expertise of allied or coalition partners in areas where the lead nation may have less experience. This is the 
most desirable command structure for SFA. 

Integrated Command Structure 

1-46. Multinational commands organized under an integrated command structure provide unity of effort in 
a multinational setting. An integrated, combined command has several distinguishing features. Besides a 
designated single commander, the staff consists of representatives from all member nations. Subordinate 
commands and staffs are integrated into the lowest echelon necessary. Although effective for SFA, the 
integrated command structure works less effectively than the lead nation command structure. 
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Parallel Command Structure 

1-47. Under a parallel command structure, no single force commander is designated. The coalition 
leadership develops a means for coordination among the participants to attain unity of effort. They can 
accomplish this by using coordination centers. Nonetheless, because of the absence of a single commander, 
the use of a parallel command structure should be avoided if at all possible. This is the least desirable 
command structure for SFA. 

Alliance Command Structures 

1-48. In combined commands, national political objectives are addressed and generally subsumed within 
multinational force objectives at the alliance treaty level. Combined command relationships often reflect 
either an integrated command structure or a lead nation command structure. In combined operations such 
as SFA, these structures should be used to the maximum practical extent. Combined command and force 
structures often mirror the degree of allied member participation. Senior military officers from member 
nations often lead subordinate commands. Effective operations within an alliance, including SFA, require 
senior political and military authorities to agree on the type of command relationships that will govern the 
operations of the forces. Potential political sensitivities associated with SFA can impact command 
relationships and operating procedures. 

Coalition Command Structures 

1-49. Coalitions often form in response to unforeseen crises that occur outside the area of an established 
alliance, which is often the case for SFA. Coalition command relationships routinely evolve as a coalition 
develops. Coalitions often have one of two basic structures: lead nation or parallel. For SFA, all 
participating coalition members should augment the host-nation headquarters staff with representatives. 
These representatives might include designated deputies or assistant commanders, planners, and 
logisticians. Such staffing provides the coalition commander with representative leadership and accessible 
expertise on the capabilities of the coalition members as well as facilitates the planning process. This 
integration of the multinational command elements into the coalition planning process should occur as 
early as practical. 

Integration of Conventional and Special Operations Forces 

1-50. Many criteria determine when conventional forces, special operations forces, or a combination are 
appropriate to conduct SFA. Both force levels and force characteristics suggest optimal, acceptable, and 
undesirable force package options in planning and resourcing SFA. Options for the deployment of a 
modular brigade augmented for SFA, a select number of conventional military transition teams, or special 
operations forces depend on conditions of the operational environment, priorities of the IDAD strategy, 
overall U.S. national policy, and forces available. 

1-51. Rarely will U.S. forces conducting SFA be homogenous in terms of conventional or special 
operations forces, but rather contain both. FM 3-0 and other Army doctrine define command and control 
relationships and support relationships when both forces operate in the same area. Recent operational 
experience has shown that, in improving the effectiveness of FSF, the supported commander conducting 
SFA may be either a conventional force or special operations force commander. Subordinate commanders 
and staffs of both conventional and special operations forces may act in the supporting role to the U.S. 
ambassador. Typically this is done through the security assistance officer or the defense attache at the 
American Embassy. 

1-52. If U.S. forces are to train a large number of FSF in a short time, then the requirement may exceed the 
capacity of available special operations forces. Large SFA missions occur at the geographic command level 
or higher headquarters. Planners at these levels determine the number of conventional and special 
operations forces as part of their mission analysis aimed at training enough FSF in the given time frame. To 
best prepare for a large SFA, U.S. forces might deploy one or more augmented modular brigades supported 
by Army special operations forces. These forces conduct complementary foreign internal defense tasks 
under Title 22 authorities. Another option involves using special operations forces training FSF over 
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several years while using a broad mix of funding and authorities. Another option uses a modular brigade to 
support a select number of company- or battalion-sized foreign units. 

1-53. A force analysis of how best to integrate conventional and special operations forces to accomplish 
SFA considers host-nation and U.S. national policies. Skill sets among conventional and special operations 
forces trainers, advisors, and mentors avoid universally excluding or including final, integrated force 
packages for SFA. Planners leverage skill sets by integrating and coordinating conventional and special 
operations units with assigned tasks within SFA. Force analysis of the FSF to be trained often suggests a 
two-phase approach to training. This analysis also suggests a transition to the FSF by either conventional 
or special operations forces using basic and advanced training. The type of training depends on the nature 
of the foreign security force being trained. Additionally, integrating the advisor may be a phased process 
using either conventional or special operations forces as the initial advisor. This method lends itself to the 
classic crawl-walk-run approach to assisting FSF. 
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Framework 


This chapter discusses a doctrinal framework for the conduct of security force 
assistance. This security force assistance framework is composed of the mindset 
required of units and Soldiers, imperatives for success, inherent tasks and activities, 
and the three types of security force assistance. 

MINDSET 

2-1. Conducting successful security force assistance (SFA) requires a specific mindset. This mindset 
focuses on working by, with, and through foreign security forces (FSF) to support the host nation’s internal 
defense and development (which includes local security requirements) or regional organization’s charter. 
Soldiers conducting SFA must also understand that legitimacy is vital. The relevant population must 
perceive FSF as legitimate for long-term success. Those conducting SFA must understand that the military 
instrument of national power is only one part of a comprehensive approach. The imperatives of SFA 
provide the foundation for proper mindset. 


Note: Flost nation includes partner organization. 


2-2. SFA focuses on how FSF organizations, institutions, systems, capabilities, and limitations—not U.S. 
organizations, systems, procedures, and equipment—can be enabled to address the host-nation or partner 
organization problems. Local forces have advantages over outsiders. They inherently understand the local 
culture and behavior that outsiders simply lack. To tap into those advantages, advisors must resist blatant 
military solutions. To overcome the temptation to do what they know and do best, whether relevant or not 
to the situation, advisors must accept that they are bound by unique situations. 

IMPERATIVES 

2-3. The imperatives of SFA come from the historical record and recent experience. These imperatives do 
not replace the principles of war or the principles of joint operations. Rather, they provide focus on how to 
successfully conduct SFA. The six imperatives apply to SFA at every level of war, for any echelon, and for 
any Soldier. 

2-4. Since there is a close relationship between SFA and Army special forces conducting foreign internal 
defense, SFA planners should also consider the twelve Army special operations forces imperatives, 
especially at the tactical level (see appendix A). 

Understand the Operational Environment 

2-5. An in-depth understanding of the operational environment—including available FSF, opposing 
threats, and civil considerations—is critical to planning and conducting effective SFA. Units and Soldiers 
conducting SFA must clearly understand the theater, population, and FSF with which they are working, 
especially FSF capabilities. Diplomatic, informational, military, economic, sociological, psychological, and 
geographic research and understanding are essential prerequisites for successful SFA. Tactically, 
successful SFA requires identifying the friendly and hostile decisionmakers, their objectives and strategies, 
and the ways they interact. Further, the conditions of the operational environment can rapidly change, and 
those conducting SFA must anticipate these changes and exploit potential and possibly fleeting 
opportunities. 
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Provide Effective Leadership 

2-6. Leadership, a critical aspect of any application of combat power, proves important in the dynamic 
and complex environments associated with SFA. The operational environment in which SFA occurs places 
a premium on effective leadership at all levels, from the most junior to the most senior general officer and 
agency director. Leading FSF or a combined group of U.S. and foreign security forces is inherently more 
challenging due to differences in culture, language, training, and other aspects. Leaders focus on 
transitions; their decisions move the foreign security force toward independent operations. 

Build Legitimacy 

2-7. Ultimately, SFA aims to develop security forces that contribute to the legitimate governance of the 
local populace. Significant policy and legal considerations may apply to SFA activities. Legitimacy is the 
most crucial factor in developing and maintaining internal and international support. The United States 
cannot sustain long-term SFA without legitimacy. Legitimacy is a concept that goes beyond a strict legal 
definition; it includes the moral and political legitimacy of a host-nation government or partner 
organization. Local civilians and the international community determine the government’s legitimacy 
based on collective perception of the credibility of its cause and methods. 

Manage Information 

2-8. Successful SFA disseminates timely and protected relevant information, integrates it during 
planning, and leverages it appropriately during execution. Effective and efficient information management 
supports decisionmaking throughout capacity building. Managing information encompasses the collection, 
analysis, management, application, and preparation of information. Maintaining continuity between 
rotating SFA elements is critical. For long-term SFA efforts, FSF expect more professional abilities from 
U.S. advisors. To meet expectations and success in general, units conducting SFA establish and integrate 
lessons learned. Capturing and incorporating evolving tactics, techniques, and procedures and aspects of 
the operational environment is vital; with each successive rotation, planners strive to maintain continuity 
and momentum. Finally, planners synchronize effective information engagement with the entire mission. 
See appendix C. SFA operations inherently affect the dynamic operational environment. 

Ensure Unity of Effort 

2-9. SFA often includes many actors, making unity of effort essential for success. SFA will include U.S. 
and foreign security forces, including conventional forces, special forces, or a combination. Other civilian 
and military joint and military organizations are often involved in SFA. Planners integrate them into one 
cohesive effort. 

Sustain the Effort 

2-10. Sustainability consists of two major components: the ability to sustain SFA effort throughout the 
operation and the ability of the FSF to sustain their operations independently. While each situation will 
vary, Army personnel conducting SFA must avoid assisting FSF in techniques and procedures beyond the 
FSF’s capability to sustain. U.S. tactics, techniques, and procedures must be modified to fit the culture, 
educational level, and technological capability of the FSF. Those involved in SFA must recognize the need 
for programs that are durable, consistent, and sustainable by both the U.S. and FSF. They must not begin 
programs that are beyond the economic, technological, or cultural capabilities of the host nation to 
maintain without U.S. assistance. Such efforts are counterproductive. 

TASKS 


2-11. SFA aims to establish conditions that support the partner’s end state, which includes legitimate, 
credible, competent, capable, committed, and confident security forces. This requires a force capable of 
securing borders, protecting the population, holding individuals accountable for criminal activities, 
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regulating the behavior of individuals or groups that pose a security risk, and setting conditions in the 
operational area that enable the success of other actors. 

2-12. This section addresses the six SFA tasks: organize, train, equip, rebuild and build, and advise and 
assist. When supporting the development of FSF, commanders understand their role with the host-nation or 
regional security organization. These tasks facilitate SFA planners to assess and allocate resources based 
on conditions. 

Organize 

2-13. Organize is a SFA task that encompasses all measures taken to assist FSF in improving its 
organizational structure, processes, institutions, and infrastructure. U.S. forces must understand the existing 
security organizations of FSF to better assist them. Subsequently, SFA personnel may help the host nation 
organize its security forces to meet the needs of its security environment. 

2-14. Organizing a foreign security force depends on the host nation’s social and economic conditions, 
cultural and historical factors, and security threats. SFA aims to create an efficient organization with a 
command, intelligence, logistic, and operations structure viable for the host nation. Conventional forces 
with limited special purpose teams (such as explosive ordnance disposal) are preferred. Doctrine or 
standing operating procedures should apply across the force, as should unit structures. The organization 
must facilitate the collection, processing, and dissemination of intelligence across and throughout all 
security forces. As the foreign security force strengthens, U.S. leaders and trainers should expect more 
independent organizational decisions. 

2-15. The host nation determines the structure of its military forces, to include approving all organizational 
designs. These may include changing the numbers of forces, types of units, and internal organizational 
designs. 

2-16. Organization should address all FSF, from the ministerial level to the patrolling police officer and 
soldier. Building a competent FSF infrastructure—including civilian information systems—is critical for 
success. Commanders work with ministries responsible for national and internal security, including the 
ministry of national defense, the interior ministry, and the justice ministry. Commanders assess strengths 
and weaknesses of the ministerial organization as well as training requirements of their employees. The 
joint and multinational advisor team at the ministry level helps the host nation develop a procurement and 
management system to meet its requirements. 

2-17. Organizing a foreign security force requires resolving issues related to— 

• Recruiting. 

• Promotion screening and selection. 

• Pay and benefits. 

• Leader recruiting and selection. 

• Personnel accountability. 

• Demobilization of security force personnel. 


Recruiting 

2-18. Recruiting is critical when establishing FSF. The recruiting program assimilates local culture and 
themes that resonate with the populace. The program ensures that FSF have members from all major 
demographic groups. Joint and multinational partners should encourage and support efforts to recruit from 
minority populations. Mobile recruiting can target specific areas, ethnic groups, or tribes. Forces should 
encourage moderate groups and factions within hostile or potentially hostile ethnic groups to join the 
foreign security force. Often host-nation governments resist recruiting disaffected ethnic groups. However, 
even moderate success in recruiting from these groups provides enormous payoffs. It builds the security 
forces’ legitimacy and often quiets legitimate fears of such groups regarding their relationship to the host- 
nation government. Effectively disarming, demobilizing, and reintegrating former enemies or other armed 
groups should be part of the overall plan. These programs should be mentioned in recruiting efforts. 
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2-19. A proper recruiting program specifies appropriate behavioral, physical, and moral standards. Ideally, 
recruits are centrally screened and inducted. Recruiting centers reside in safe areas safe. All recruits 
undergo a basic security check and are vetted against lists of suspected enemies. Foreign agencies and 
personnel perform this screening. Membership in illegal organizations needs to be carefully monitored. 
Past membership need not preclude a person from joining the foreign security force; however, any ongoing 
relationship with an illegal organization requires constant monitoring. FSF personnel limits the members of 
an illegal unit, tribal militia, or other militant faction to a single military or police unit. 

Promotion Screening and Selection 

2-20. Selection for promotion must stem from proven performance and aptitude for increased 
responsibility. Objective evaluations ensure promotion is by merit and not through influence or family ties. 
One method of selection identifies the most competent performers, trains them, and recommends them for 
promotion. The second method identifies those with social or professional status within the training group, 
then trains and recommends them for promotion. The first method may lead to more competent leaders but 
could be resisted for cultural reasons. The second method ensures the new leader will be accepted 
culturally but may sacrifice competence. The most effective solution comes from combining the two 
methods. 

Pay and Benefits 

2-21. Appropriate compensation precludes a culture of corruption in FSF. Spending the money needed for 
adequate wages and producing quality security forces is less costly than ending up with corrupt and 
abusive forces that alienate the populace. Paying the police adequately is especially important; their duties 
and contact with civilians often expose them to opportunities for corruption. 

2-22. Payroll procedures and systems are also vitally important. They must be transparent and accountable, 
so FSF members receive their full pay and entitlements. Centralized administration of compensation 
through secure, automated systems minimizes the risk for corruption and manipulation; however, the 
supporting infrastructure will have to be available or developed over time. 

2-23. Effective FSF can help improve host-nation social and economic development through the benefits 
each member receives. Every recruit should receive a basic education, job training, and morals and values 
inculcation. 

Leader Recruiting and Selection 

2-24. Officer candidate standards should be high. Candidates should have good health and pass an 
academic test with higher standards than the test for enlisted recruits. Recruiters carefully vet officer 
candidates to ensure that they do not have close ties to any radical or enemy organization. 

2-25. Noncommissioned officers should be selected from the best enlisted FSF members. Objective 
standards, including proficiency tests, should be established and enforced to ensure that promotion to their 
ranks comes from merit. Many armies lack a professional noncommissioned officer corps; establishing one 
for a foreign security force may prove difficult. In the meantime, adjustments will have to be made, placing 
more responsibility on commissioned officers. 

Personnel Accountability 

2-26. Host-nation leaders carefully track and account for FSF. Proper personnel accountability reduces 
corruption, particularly in countries with manual banking systems where soldiers are paid in cash. In 
addition, many personnel failing to report for duty can indicate possible attacks, low unit morale, or enemy 
and militia influences on the foreign security force. 

Demobilization of Foreign Security Force Personnel 

2-27. Host nations develop programs to keep a class of impoverished and disgruntled former officers and 
soldiers from forming. As the foreign security force mature, officers who perform poorly or fail to meet the 
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standards will need to be removed. Providing some form of government-provided education grants or low- 
interest business loans enables discharged personnel to earn a living outside the military. All soldiers who 
serve for several years and are then removed should receive a lump-sum payment or pension to ease their 
transition to civilian life. These programs should not apply to those guilty of major human rights abuses or 
corruption. Transition or demobilization planning should start as soon as commanders anticipate the need 
(it may not be required in all cases). Similar programs may be required when demobilizing nongovernment 
militias. 

Train 

2-28. Train is a SFA task to assist FSF by developing programs and institutions to train and educate. These 
efforts must fit the nature and requirements of their security environment. The imperatives of Army special 
operations forces for facilitating a comprehensive approach and engaging the threat discriminately apply to 
the train task (see appendix A). 

Training the U.S. Trainers 

2-29. Soldiers assigned training missions should receive training on the requirements of developing FSF. 
The training should emphasize the host nation’s cultural background, introduce its language, and provide 
cultural tips for developing a good rapport. Training should also include protection for troops working with 
FSF. U.S. trainees must become familiar with FSF organization and equipment, especially weapons not in 
the U.S. inventory. This training must emphasize the following: 

• Sustaining training and reinforcing individual and team skills. 

• Using the smallest possible student-to-instmctor ratio. 

• Developing host-nation trainers. 

• Training to standards—not to time. 

• Providing immediate feedback; using after action reviews. 

• Respecting the culture but learning to distinguish between cultural practices and excuses. 

• Learning the language. 

• Working with interpreters. 

2-30. U.S. forces should show respect for local religions and traditions. They should willingly accept many 
aspects of the local and national culture, including food (if sanitation standards permit). U.S. forces must 
stress that they do not intend to undermine or change the local religion or traditions. Flowever, they have to 
strive to reduce how dysfunctional social practices affect the foreign security force’s ability to conduct 
operations. U.S. trainers and advisors must have enough awareness to identify and stop inappropriate 
behavior, or at least report it to the appropriate chains of command. 

Establishing Training Standards 

2-31. Training in SFA involves many of the individual and collective skills performed in conventional 
military operations. All levels of training for all components should include values training. Metrics for 
evaluating units should include subjective measures, such as loyalty to the host-nation government, as well 
as competence in military tasks. Soldiers know how to evaluate military training. Flowever, the acceptance 
of values, such as ethnic equality or the rejection of corruption, may be a better measure of training 
effectiveness. Gauging this acceptance is far more difficult than evaluating task performance. While the 
operational environment varies widely, FSF and trainers can still establish clear measures to evaluate the 
training of individuals, leaders, and units. 

2-32. Effective training programs require clear, detailed individual, leader, and unit performance 
standards. These standards take into account cultural factors that directly affect the ability of the individual 
or unit to operate. For example, training a staff or unit to conduct effective operations requires more time in 
countries where the average soldier is illiterate. Building a security force from the ground up takes far more 
time than creating one around a trained cadre. Thus, using existing military personnel to form units and 
cadres for units often proves better than creating novice security forces. 
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2-33. Often, poorly trained leaders and units commit more human rights violations than well-trained, well- 
led units. Leaders and units unprepared for the pressure of active operations tend to use indiscriminate 
force, target civilians, and abuse prisoners. These actions can threaten the popular support and government 
legitimacy essential for SFA success. Badly disciplined and poorly led FSF can facilitate insurgent 
recruiting and propaganda efforts. 

2-34. Setting realistic measures for FSF and following through on training plans consume time. The 
pressure is strong to find training shortcuts, employ quick fixes, or train personnel on the job. Trainers 
should resist such approaches. Such approaches often create more problems than they solve. Flowever, 
trainers should also avoid the temptation to create long, complex training programs based on unrealistic 
standards. Effective programs account for the host nation’s culture, resources, and short-term security 
needs. No firm rules exist on how long particular training programs should take. Trainers can use existing 
and historical training programs to determine how long training should take. To a certain extent, the enemy 
threat dictates the length of training. As security improves, training programs can expand to facilitate 
achievement of the long-term end state. 

Training Foreign Security Forces 

2-35. Members of FSF develop through a systematic training program (individual training and education 
as well as collective training). The program builds basic skills, then teaches them to work as a team, and 
finally allows them to function as a unit. Basic military, intelligence, or law enforcement training focuses 
first on basic skills such as legal considerations, first aid, marksmanship, and fire discipline. Leaders have 
training in tactics, including patrolling, urban operations, and legal evidence collection. Everyone must 
master rules of engagement and the law of armed conflict. FSF units should train to standard for 
conducting the major operations they will face. 

Training Leaders 

2-36. The effectiveness of FSF directly relates to the quality of their leadership. Building effective leaders 
requires a comprehensive program of officer, staff, and specialized training. The ultimate success of any 
SFA effort depends on creating viable FSF leaders able to carry on the fight at all levels and build their 
nation on their own. 

2-37. The standards of leader training reinforce different levels of authority within the foreign security 
force. Clearly established responsibilities for commissioned and noncommissioned officers specify what is 
expected of recruits and leaders. To ensure civilian control, subordinate relationships to civilian authorities 
also are reinforced. In addition, training should establish team dynamics. In some cultures, security forces 
may need training to understand the vital role of members not in primary leadership positions. For 
example, noncommissioned officers may be a new or different concept for some FSF. 

Employing Newly Trained Forces 

2-38. SFA must build the morale and confidence of FSF. Committing poorly trained and badly led forces 
results in high casualties and invites tactical defeats. While defeat in a small operation may have little 
strategic consequence in a conventional war, often a small tactical defeat of FSF has serious strategic 
consequences. If the foreign security force fails, the local populace may begin to lose confidence in the 
host-nation government’s ability to protect them. FSF must prepare for operations so they have every 
possible advantage. As much as possible, FSF should begin with simpler missions. As their confidence and 
competence grows, these forces can assume more complex assignments. Collaborating with joint or 
multinational units can help new forces to adjust to combat stress. 

2-39. Newly trained units should enter their first combat operation in support of more experienced foreign 
units. Operational performance of such inexperienced organizations should be carefully monitored and 
evaluated to correct weaknesses quickly. The employment plan for FSF should allow enough time for 
additional training after each operation. Gradually introducing units into combat allows the command to 
identify poor leaders for retraining or other actions. Competent leaders are also identified and given greater 
authority and responsibility. 
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Equip 

2-40. Equip is a SFA task encompassing all efforts to assess and assist FSF with the procurement, fielding, 
and sustainment of equipment. All equipment must fit the nature of the operational environment. The SFA 
principle of ensuring long-term sustainment is a vital consideration for the equip task. 

2-41. The strategic plan for security force development should outline equipment requirements. 
Appropriate equipment is affordable and suitable against the threat. Forces must be able to train on the 
equipment. Interoperability may be desired in some cases. A central consideration includes the host 
nation’s long-term ability to support and maintain the equipment. 

2-42. The initial FSF development plan should use a comprehensive approach with local, regional, 
national, and other appropriate actors. Fundamentally, it should support the internal defense and 
development strategy. It should include phases with objectives for FSF to meet over three to four years. 
Since potential enemies adapt rapidly and situations change, commanders must continually assess the 
direction and progress of developing FSF. 

2-43. The requirement to provide equipment may be as simple as assisting with maintenance of existing 
formations or as extensive as providing everything from shoes to communications and investigation kits. If 
the enemy uses heavy machine guns and rocket-propelled grenades, then FSF need comparable or better 
equipment. This especially applies to police forces, which are often lightly armed and vulnerable to well- 
armed enemies. 

2-44. Primary considerations should include maintainability, ease of operation, and long-term sustainment 
costs. Few developing nations can support highly complex equipment. In most operations, having many 
versatile vehicles that require simple maintenance is often better than having a few highly capable armored 
vehicles or combat systems that require extensive maintenance. Effective maintenance systems for FSF 
often begin with major maintenance performed by contractors. The program then progresses to 
arrangements with U.S. forces as they train foreign personnel to conduct the support mission. 

2-45. Sources of materials for FSF include U.S. foreign military sales (not technically SFA), multinational 
or third-nation resale of property, contracts with internal suppliers, or purchases on the international 
market. The organizations responsible for equipping FSF require flexibility to obtain equipment that meets 
their needs for quality, timeliness, and cost. As part of their training, FSF also need to learn property 
accountability to reduce corruption and ensure proper equipment usage. FSF provide equipment the same 
level of control and protection that U.S. forces provide for similar equipment. (See AR 12-1 and 
DOD 5105.38M.) 

Rebuild and Build 

2-46. Rebuild and build is a SFA task to assess, rebuild, and build the existing capabilities and capacities 
of FSF and their supporting infrastructure. This task requires an in-depth analysis of the capability, 
capacity, and structures required to meet the desired end state and operational environment. Some FSF may 
require assistance in building and rebuilding, while other FSF may only need assistance in building. 

2-47. FSF need infrastructure support. People need buildings for storage, training, and shelter. Often 
requirements include barracks, ranges, motor pools, and other military facilities. Construction takes time; 
the host nation needs to invest early in such facilities if they are to be available when needed. Forces must 
plan to protect any infrastructures, including headquarters facilities, since these building are attractive 
targets for insurgents. (See FM 3-34.400 for information on hardening measures to increase infrastructure 
survivability and improve protection.) 

2-48. During some operations, such as counterinsurgency, foreign military and police forces often operate 
from local bases. Building training centers and unit garrisons requires a long-term force-basing plan. If 
possible, garrisons should include housing for the host-nation soldiers and their families; government- 
provided healthcare for the families; and other attractive benefits. 
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2-49. The host nation may need to make large investments in time and resources to restore or create the 
nationwide infrastructure necessary to effectively command and control FSF. The host nation will build 
functional regional and national headquarters and ministries as well as local bases and police stations. 

Advise and Assist 

2-50. Advise and assist is a SFA task in which U.S. personnel work with FSF to improve their capability 
and capacity. Advising establishes a personal and a professional relationship where trust and confidence 
define how well the advisor will be able to influence the foreign security force. Assisting is providing the 
required supporting or sustaining capabilities so FSF can meet objectives and the end state. The level of 
advice and assistance is based on conditions and should continue until FSF can establish required systems 
or until conditions no longer require it. Leaders cannot permit FSF to fail critically at a point that would 
undermine the overall effort. See chapter 6 for a discussion on advisors. 

ACTIVITIES 

2-51. SFA is inherently a developmental effort. Success is measured by the increase in the foreign security 
force’s capability, capacity, competency, commitment, and confidence in areas in which U.S. forces are 
assisting them and as a whole. SFA activities include plan and resource, generate, employ, transition, and 
sustain. Figure 2-1 depicts the SFA activities. These activities blend over time based on the capability and 
capacity of FSF. 


Plan and resource 
operations with 
foreign security 
forces. 


Generate 
capability and 
build foreign 
security forces 
capacity and 
support security 
sector reform. 


Employ security 
force assistance 
forms such as 
partnering with 
foreign security 
forces at all levels 
and embedding 
advisors to support 
development and 
the employment 
of the foreign 
security forces. 


Transition foreign 
security force 
authorities and 
responsibilities 
to the legitimate 
authority and 
transition 
programs to 
normal country 
team authorities. 


Sustain foreign 
security forces 
development 
by reviewing 
conditions and 
objectives and 
supporting 
relevant 
programs and 
authorities. 


Figure 2-1. Security force assistance activities 


Plan and Resource 

2-52. The plan and resource SFA activity begins as commanders understand the operational environment 
and determine the requirements of FSF. It also ensures that the United States provides SFA that achieves 
the objectives and end state of both the host nation and United States. The host nation and United States 
should then analyze the resource requirements and efforts so that developing FSF have sufficient and 
appropriate resources. Chapter 4 provides additional detail on planning for facilities and infrastructure. 

Generate 

2-53. The generate SFA activity includes generation of FSF, including the forces, leaders, and warfighting 
function capabilities (movement and maneuver, intelligence, fires, sustainment, command and control, and 
protection) based on the desired end state. 
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Employ 

2-54. The employ SFA activity involves FSF transitioning from force generation to mission employment. 
It does not rely on the maturity of the force or supporting institutions as a whole but is focused on the 
foreign element in question. Conditions determine when to use an element of FSF. Leaders of U.S. and 
foreign security forces assess the risk associated with employment and mitigate that risk as much as 
possible. 

Transition 

2-55. The transition SFA activity defines the transition between two security forces, when applicable. This 
could be a transition of authority between U.S. forces to a new foreign security force. Another example 
could be from a regional foreign security force to a foreign security force with U.S. advisors. It could also 
be from a host-nation military force to a host-nation police force, with or without U.S. advisors. 

Sustain 

2-56. The sustain SFA activity occurs when the institutional capacity of the foreign security force has been 
developed to a point where it is self sustaining. It may continue to have SFA contact through combined 
exercises, educational opportunity exchange, intelligence sharing, and foreign military sales. 

TYPES 

2-57. The U.S. or other actors use three types of SFA—augmenting, partnering, and advising—to develop 
confident, competent, capable, committed, and credible FSF. These types of SFA define the relationship 
between outside actors and the foreign security force. They may be employed simultaneously, sequentially, 
or in combination. The progression and types of SFA are determined by the operational environment, the 
assessment of the FSF, and by resources available. Each of these types requires decidedly different 
requirements, objectives, and legal considerations. 

Advising 

2-58. Advising is the primary type of security force assistance. Advising is the use of influence to teach, 
coach, and advise (see chapter 6) while working by, with, and through FSF. This type of SFA relies on the 
ability of the advisor to provide relevant and timely advice to FSF. Advising helps FSF conduct 
independent decisionmaking and operations. Advisors may also provide FSF with direct access to joint and 
multinational capabilities such as air support, artillery, medical evacuation, and intelligence. Flowever, the 
advisor and advisor team require proper manning and equipment to perform these secondary support 
functions while staying focused on advising. Multiple sources will pressure advisors as they perform their 
missions. For example, nearby maneuver units may have other priorities and may focus on accomplishing 
their missions with or without FSF. 

2-59. Advisor teams require a clearly defined and structured chain of command under which to operate. 
This is not only for logistics and support, but also keeps the advisor focused on developing FSF. Advisor 
teams will often find themselves answering to their higher military assistance group, the brigade combat 
team they are attached to, and the host-nation unit with which they are embedded. A well-defined chain of 
command alleviates confusion concerning who tasks or monitors the team’s progress as well as ensures 
constant and adequate team sustainment. 

2-60. Advisors are not partners; U.S. forces act as partners. Advising and partnering are complementary 
but inherently different activities. Advising requires relationship building and candid discourse to influence 
development of a professional security force. Partnering incorporates training with combined operations to 
achieve the same SFA goals. Advisors perform partnership shaping functions, shape discussions with their 
counterparts, and create opportunities for the partner units. 
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Partnering 

2-61. Partnering attaches units at various levels to leverage the strengths of both U.S. and foreign security 
forces. As a foreign security force’s capabilities mature, the echelon and degree of partnering decrease. As 
the foreign security force conducts more autonomous operations, U.S. forces still provide quick reaction 
forces and other assistance as appropriate. 

2-62. Partner units should establish combined cells for intelligence, operations, planning, and sustainment. 
While effective coordination is always required and initial efforts may require completely fused efforts, 
FSF should eventually build the capability and capacity to conduct all efforts autonomously. These 
combined cells have several functions. They support transparent operations and a comprehensive approach. 
They also enhance the relationships among U.S. and foreign security forces by demonstrating trust. Finally, 
they develop the capacity of FSF in key staff areas. Flowever, combined cells are not without risk. 
Operations and plans always at risk of compromise and prudent precautions should be taken. 

2-63. Another partnering technique establishes relationships among command and staff elements of U.S. 
and foreign security forces. It requires less reorganization. It also allows counterparts to understand each 
other since foreign personnel can observe U.S. personnel performing their duties. This construct works 
well when the foreign culture is extremely sensitive to maintaining honor. In this case, foreign personnel 
can observe without having to expose their lack of knowledge or appear subordinate. 

2-64. Unit partnerships do not replace advisor roles or functions. If partnering and advising are used in 
combination, it forms a three-part relationship amongst FSF, advisors, and the partner units. Partner units 
should look to the advisor to identify, shape, and facilitate operational partnering opportunities and training 
events. Advisors support U.S., coalition, and partner unit objectives, but, depending on the operational 
phase, the partner unit may support advisors or advisors may support the partner unit. Therefore, some 
level of advisor skills training should be included in the partner unit training program if those units will be 
conducting SFA activities. 

Augmenting 

2-65. Augmenting is an arrangement where FSF provide individuals or elements to combine with U.S. 
units, or U.S. individuals or elements combine with FSF. Augmentation improves the interdependence and 
interoperability of U.S. and foreign security forces. Augmentation can occur at many levels and in many 
different forms. For example, a U.S. squad can be augmented with host-nation individuals, a U.S. company 
can be augmented with a host-nation platoon, or a U.S. battalion can be augmented with a company from a 
foreign security force. Similarly, augmentation can be of short duration for a specific operation or of a 
longer duration for an enduring mission. Augmenting immerses FSF in a U.S. environment to provide 
language and cultural awareness to the U.S. unit. U.S. forces can also augment FSF. 

Combining Tasks, Activities, and Assessment 

2-66. Execution of successful SFA links its activities, tasks, and assessment. Figure 2-2 depicts how to 
arrange SFA activities, tasks, and assessment in time and purpose. The tasks that occur in one SFA activity 
will normally continue throughout operations. For example, organize, train, equip, rebuild and build, and 
advise and assist tasks will continue throughout the SFA activities of employment, transition, and sustain. 
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Figure 2-2. Security force assistance tasks, activities, and assessment 
Plan and Resource 

2-67. The plan and resource SFA activity determines the level of support and number of U.S. forces 
needed. As all efforts in SFA this activity is part of a comprehensive approach. Planners assess whether 
they will be constructing a foreign security force from the ground up, reconstructing a foreign security 
force based on existing capabilities and structure, or merely reinforcing an existing foreign security force. 
Understanding what capability and capacity the foreign security force should have and what capability and 
capacity they currently have is vital. Commanders and planners can then determine the size and structure, 
resources, and funding for the U.S. unit or units that will facilitate or assist the generation of FSF. Chapters 
3 and 4 discuss planning and execution considerations for SFA. 

Generate 

2-68. In the generate SFA activity, U.S. forces focus on organizing, training, equipping, and advising FSF. 
During generation of FSF, the condition of the existing foreign security force’s infrastructure and 
capabilities determine the assistance needed from U.S. forces. The generate activity adapts to the needs and 
requirements of the foreign security force. It can be designed to take the individual recruit from initial entry 
through to an employable unit, or it can augment an existing foreign unit with additional or enhanced 
capabilities. Like all SFA efforts, generate focuses on bringing a foreign security force’s capabilities to a 
level where it can conduct its mission. With help from advisors in the next phase, FSF can work toward 
independent and sustained employment. In large SFA efforts, an organization may be required to command 
and control this activity. 

2-69. Once elements of FSF are trained, the focus shifts from organizing, training, equipping, and 
rebuilding to employing the foreign security force. However, not all FSF units and organizations are ready 
for employment at the same time. As one unit is employed, others may be part of the generation activity, 
while still others may be completing the transition activity. FSF may be employed for offensive, defensive, 
or stability operations while other FSF may be employed against internal or external threats. The primary 
SFA task for U.S. forces is to advise and assist to facilitate the foreign security force operations. 
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Transition 

2-70. The transition activity focuses on removing the U.S. elements and advisors once FSF are ready to 
conduct independent operations. All involved actors work in a comprehensive approach to assess when this 
can be achieved and to coordinate the transition itself. As FSF gradually progress toward the transfer of 
authority, close relationships forged between the FSF and their partners prove essential to sustainable 
development and successful transition. Genuine relationships engender trust and confidence, enabling 
increased responsibility and a well-executed transition process. These relationships also foster a clear 
understanding of command responsibilities and authorities. Such an understanding ensures FSF approach 
transition prepared to assume the full weight of their future role in the security sector. Success in 
developing FSF often depends more on relationships and personalities at the unit level than any other 
factor. 
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This chapter examines operational considerations for the modular brigade augmented 
for security force assistance (SFA). It uses battle command and the operations process 
to examine these considerations. 

BATTLE COMMAND 

3-1. Battle command is the art and science of understanding, visualizing, describing, directing, leading, 
and assessing forces to impose the commander’s will on a hostile, thinking, and adaptive enemy. Battle 
command applies leadership to translate decisions into actions—by synchronizing forces and warfighting 
functions in time, space, and purpose—to accomplish missions (FM 3-0). Commanders are central to battle 
command for brigade combat team (BCT) operations just as they are for any other operation. However, 
there are key considerations for successful battle command of a BCT conducting SFA. Most importantly, 
BCT commanders must work with their foreign counterparts, which may require facilitating operations 
when the foreign security forces (FSF) commander has the lead for the operations process. 

Understand 

3-2. Successful SFA requires that BCT commanders thoroughly understand the operational environment. 
Conditions of the operational environment affect what SFA commanders provide. Commanders must 
understand the conditions that make up the current situation, including the relevant population, other 
actors, and FSF. From this understanding, commanders visualize desired conditions that represent a desired 
end state. Commanders must understand the capacity and capabilities of foreign security. The host-nation 
or regional security organization helps to determine desired conditions associated with the foreign security 
forces. After envisioning a desired end state, commanders then conceptualize how to change the current 
situation to the desired end state. 

3-3. BCT commanders must understand the host-nation’s security and political concerns. Security 
concerns focus on internal and external threats, their capability to affect the operational environment, and 
the foreign security force’s strength and capability to counter those threats. Politically, the considerations 
associated with the security sector are the legitimacy of the foreign security force, FSF capability and 
capacity, host-nation or partner organization policy, and the ability to support the host-nation and U.S. 
Government objectives. 

3-4. Commanders use the information obtained from intelligence preparation of the battlefield and 
intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) to determine objectives and requirements for assessing 
and mitigating risk. Risk applies to how well FSF, U.S. Government, host-nation, partner organization, and 
international organizations can tolerate changes in the operational environment, as well as the challenges 
and conditions inherent to the operation. 

Visualize 

3-5. Commander’s visualization is the mental process of developing situational understanding, 
determining a desired end state, and envisioning the broad sequence of events by which the force will 
achieve that end state (FM 3-0). Visualization begins with assignment of the mission, which provides the 
focus for developing the commander’s visualization. However, visualization must be continuous as SFA is 
dynamic. During planning, commander’s visualization provides the basis for developing plans and orders. 
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3-6. The nature and extent of assistance provided to FSF are determined by this desired end state. SFA is 
often a slow process that does not lend itself to quick solutions. To ensure long-term success, commanders 
and host-nation or regional security organizations clarify early what conditions they desire. These 
conditions include the desired end state for FSF, which often include being— 

• Flexible. FSF can accomplish broad missions. Flexibility requires an effective command and 
control organization appropriate for the partner or host-nation. This can include both internal 
and external threats. 

• Proficient. The level of proficiency of FSF should include— 

■ The capability of working effectively within a comprehensive approach. 

■ The capability to integrate their operations with those of multinational partners. 

■ Nonmilitary security forces competent in maintaining civil order, enforcing laws, 
controlling borders, securing key infrastructure, and detaining criminal suspects. 

■ Nonmilitary security forces thoroughly trained in modern police ethos and procedures and 
which understand the basics of investigation, evidence collection, and proper court and 
legal procedures. 

• Self-sustained. FSF can manage their own equipment throughout its lifecycle and perform 
administrative support. 

• Well led. Leaders at all levels possess sound professional standards and appropriate military 
values; they are selected and promoted based on competence and merit. 

• Professional. FSF are— 

■ Flonest, impartial, and committed to protecting and serving the entire population; they 
operate under the rule of law and respect human rights. 

■ Loyal to the partner organization or host-nation government and serving partner or national 
interests; they recognize their role as the servants and not masters. 

• Integrated into society. In the case of a host nation, FSF represent the host nation’s major 
social groups; they are not seen as elements of just one faction. 

3-7. These conditions may vary in different countries, but well-trained FSF should— 

• Provide reasonable levels of security from external threats without threatening regional security. 

• Provide reasonable levels of internal security without infringing on the populace’s civil liberties 
or posing a coup threat to the host-nation government. 

• Be founded upon the rule of law, including international principles of the mle of law. 

• Be sustainable after joint and multinational forces depart. 

3-8. When addressing internal threats, foreign military and police forces often perform unconventional 
functions. The military may have to fill an internal security role usually reserved for the police, or police 
may have forces so heavily armed that they would normally be part of the military. In the near term, FSF 
should— 

• Integrate military capabilities with those of local, regional, and national police. 

• Maintain the flexibility to transition to more conventional roles of external and internal defense 
based on long-term requirements. 

3-9. To achieve this end state and intermediate objectives, the host nation should develop an internal 
defense and development (IDAD) strategy (with multinational assistance if required). This strategy should 
have a section on ID AD that addresses all aspects of SFA. 

3-10. U.S. doctrine divides force development into domains: doctrine, organization, training, materiel, 
leadership and education, personnel, and facilities (DOTMLPF), which may be useful to analyze the 
IDAD. DOTMLPF elements are tightly linked, simultaneously pursued, and difficult to prioritize. 
Commanders monitor progress in all domains. Often military forces involved in such programs are tempted 
to impose their own doctrine and judgment on the host nation. Foreign security force doctrine, like the 
remaining DOTMLPF domains, must be appropriate to host-nation capabilities and requirements. 
Paragraphs 3-59 through 3-70 use DOTMLPF as a tool to assess FSF. 
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Describe 

3-11. After BCT commanders visualize how to conduct SFA, they describe it to their staffs and 
subordinates to facilitate shared understanding of the mission and commander’s intent. Commanders 
ensure subordinates understand the visualization well enough to begin planning. Commanders express their 
initial visualization as— 

• Initial commander’s intent. 

• Planning guidance, including an initial concept of operations. 

• Commander’s critical information requirements. 

• Essential elements of friendly information that must be protected. 

Commander’s Intent 

3-12. Like any operation, SFA requires a clear, concise statement of what the force must do and the 
conditions the force must meet to succeed with respect to the enemy, terrain, and desired end state. In such 
an operation, the end state should include a description of desired conditions with respect to FSF capability 
and capacity. The commander’s intent links the mission and concept of operations. It describes the key 
tasks and end state that, along with the mission, form the basis for subordinates’ initiative. 

3-13. A sample end state could discuss— 

• Flow civilians perceive FSF as credible and legitimate and representing a legitimate authority. 

• Flow FSF have the capability to support stability and security, retain the initiative and freedom 
of movement, disrupt enemy activities, influence the population, operate with other friendly 
forces, and sustain themselves. 

3-14. Like any operation, how the BCT supports the higher organization’s mission is vital. Additionally, 
the BCT supports FSF. Some sample key tasks are: 

• Support the organization of a division of foreign infantry and two battalions of foreign police. 

• Train leaders of FSF to create a cadre that can sustain their own training programs. 

• Oversee the equipping of FSF and provide new equipment training. 

• Support the rebuilding or building of infrastructure required to develop FSF. 

• Advise FSF to develop the required capabilities and competencies associated with shared 
objectives. 

• Assist the partner’s security forces in meeting their operational requirements. 

Planning Guidance 

3-15. Commanders develop planning guidance for the staff from the commander’s visualization. Planning 
guidance may be as broad or detailed as circumstances require; however, it must convey to the staff the 
essence of the commander’s visualization. Due to the complex and dynamic nature of FSF, SFA often 
requires detailed planning guidance. Commanders ensure the staff understands their visualization while 
still permitting the staff to explore different options. Some considerations are: 

• Friendly courses of action (COAs) with differing SFA forms and differing methods on how to 
augment, partner, or advise. 

• Command and control architecture, intelligence architecture, and communications architecture 
to support dispersed SFA. 

• Enemy COAs as they seek to defeat friendly efforts with respect to SFA activities. 

• Enemy adaptation given the development of the foreign security force. 

• Guidance for security during the conduct of SFA, including the BCT securing its advisor teams. 
The BCT determines the staging, needs, and ad hoc arrangements of advisor teams. 

• ISR guidance to include identifying the focus of effort as it relates to SFA. 
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Commander’s Critical Information Requirements 

3-16. Commander’s critical information requirements (CCIRs) will be developed for SFA just as for any 
other operation. These requirements are what commanders need to make decisions or the information they 
think is important for understanding the operational environment. These CCIRs should be compatible with 
the FSF commander’s information requirements. CCIRs include priority intelligence requirements and 
friendly force information requirements. 

3-17. Priority intelligence requirements are vital to support decisionmaking. During SFA, priority 
intelligence requirements must be focused on the enemy and the operational environment, not on FSF. U.S. 
forces do not focus intelligence efforts, such as collection, on the foreign forces they assist. 

3-18. Friendly force information requirements provide the information that commanders need to 
understand the conditions of their own forces, as well as the conditions of the foreign security forces. For 
example, a BCT commander may direct the staff to better define a foreign security force’s critical 
equipment shortages or maintenance requirements. During execution, commanders may focus on when 
FSF meet certain objectives or conditions. This information allows the commander and FSF commander to 
make adjustments, such as changes to the task organization, support requirements, or even the type of SFA. 

Essential Elements of Friendly Information 

3-19. An essential element of friendly information is a critical aspect of a friendly operation that, if known 
by the enemy, would subsequently compromise, lead to failure, or limit success of the operation, and 
therefore should be protected from enemy detection (FM 3-0). Essential elements of friendly information 
should be determined through a comprehensive approach. Information sharing and trust are vital elements 
of SFA. U.S. commanders must be aware of the inherent risks in this context and employ prudent risk 
mitigation efforts. Thus, successful SFA requires a balance between sharing information and risk 
mitigation efforts. Although essential elements of friendly information are not CCIRs, they have the same 
priority. 

Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance 

3-20. Intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance is an activity that synchronizes and integrates the 
planning and operation of sensors, assets, and processing, exploitation, and dissemination systems in direct 
support of current and future operations. This is an integrated intelligence and operations function. For 
Army forces, this activity is a combined arms operation that focuses on priority intelligence requirements 
while answering the commander’s critical information requirements (FM 3-0). For the brigade, these 
efforts will often support FSF. Moreover, the BCT must have means that allow effective intelligence 
collaboration, such as an intelligence fusion cell with the participation of all appropriate actors. 

3-21. ISR efforts focus on the enemy and operational environment within the context of SFA. ISR efforts 
in SFA are not used on the foreign security force. Rather, U.S. forces assess the foreign security force 
within a comprehensive approach. 

Direct 

3-22. BCT commanders direct all aspects of operations, although a comprehensive approach, including 
FSF and other appropriate actors is fundamental to successful SFA. The commander’s direction takes 
different forms during planning, preparation, and execution. Commanders make decisions and direct 
actions based on their situational understanding, which they maintain by continuous assessment and 
coordination with FSF. SFA is directed by— 

• Preparing and approving plans and orders with FSF. 

• Assigning and adjusting missions, tasks, task organization, and control. 

• Positioning units to maximize their support to FSF, anticipate threat actions, or create or 
preserve options. 

• Positioning key leaders to ensure observation and supervision of FSF at critical times and 
places. 
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• Adjusting SFA and other support priorities and allocating resources based on FSF priorities, as 
well as opportunities and threats. 

• Changing support arrangements, either internally or with respect to FSF. 

Assess and Lead 

3-23. Effective battle command requires commanders to continuously assess and lead. Assessment helps 
commanders to better understand current conditions and determine how the operation is progressing and 
how best to support FSF. Based on an assessment that is the product of a comprehensive approach, 
commanders modify plans and orders to better accomplish the mission. This may include changing the type 
or combination of SFA, support, sustainment, or task organization. If their assessment reveals a significant 
variance from the original shared commander’s visualization, a comprehensive approach must be used to 
reframe the visualization and develop a new plan. 

3-24. Commanders in a BCT conducting SFA lead by example and presence, as Army commanders do in 
any operation. However, commanders have the additional challenge of leading by, with, and through FSF. 
Command posts for BCTs conducting SFA have similar challenges in that they should be integrated 
headquarters as much as practical. 

OPERATIONS PROCESS 

3-25. As they would in any other mission, BCT commanders conducting SFA balance their time and the 
staffs time and resources among four major activities in a continuous learning and adaptive cycle called 
the operations process. The operations process consists of the major command and control activities 
performed during operations: planning, preparing, executing, and continuously assessing the operation. 
The commander drives the operations process (FM 3-0). While simple in concept, the operations process is 
complex in execution. The operations process activities may be sequential or simultaneous. 

3-26. Figure 3-1 depicts the operations process activities as a cycle that is driven by battle command. This 
cyclic process applies equally to a BCT conducting major combat operational theme or operations within 
an irregular warfare operational theme. During the operations process involving SFA, commanders 
consider the presence and inclusion of other actors, including FSF. Policy, the operational environment, 
and the forms of SFA determine how U.S. forces, FSF, and other actors interact in the operations process. 



Figure 3-1. The operations process 


Plan 

3-27. Planning for SFA, like any other operation, begins either with the anticipation of a new mission or 
the receipt of mission as part of the military decisionmaking process. Planning is the process by which 
commanders (and the staff, if available) translate the commander’s visualization into a specific course of 
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action for preparation and execution, focusing on the expected results (FM 3-0). SFA requires a 
comprehensive approach to ensure the U.S. commander’s visualization synchronizes with policy and the 
foreign commander’s visualization. SFA is the major requirement for a BCT conducting SFA, but the 
mission may require the brigade to perform other tasks. 

3-28. Continuous and open to change, planning for SFA includes identifying how to best assist the FSF 
and developing a sequence of actions to change the situation. This planning must occur within a 
comprehensive approach that includes FSF, U.S. forces, and other actors. Similarly, this plan must be 
nested within policy, IDAD strategy, the campaign plan, and any other higher-echelon plans. It also 
involves anticipating consequences of actions and developing ways to mitigate them. 

3-29. The plan, which includes the commander’s intent, provides a common understanding to U.S. and 
foreign security forces on the actions to take. Plans and orders also provide decision points and branches 
that anticipate options that enable the force to adapt as the operation unfolds. This is especially important 
for SFA, as these operations tend to be prolonged efforts. BCTs conducting SFA often rotate before 
achieving all objectives. As a result, the planning team should establish objectives and milestones that can 
be achieved during the brigade’s mission. These BCT objectives and milestones must support higher- 
echelon plans, including the campaign plan and IDAD strategy. 

Functional Requirements 

3-30. The composition of advisor teams is subject to objectives and conditions. For example, security 
conditions may require three armored vehicles, a crew-served weapon, and nine personnel to conduct 
independent movement. Another example involves the difference in the number of advisors. Newly 
generated FSF may require many advisors whereas experienced FSF may only require assistance in a few 
warfighting functions and consequently need fewer advisors. Understanding the functional requirements 
provides flexibility to the units assisting FSF. Three examples of determining functional requirements 
based on the understanding the operational environment include the BCT, a partnering or augmenting unit, 
and an advisor team. 

Brigade Combat Team 

3-31. A BCT headquarters has specific functions and requirements. These can include, but are not limited 
to— 

• The functions of— 

■ Carrying out SFA tasks and assisting FSF in support of objectives and the end state. 

■ Facilitating partnerships between U.S. and foreign security forces. 

■ Requesting, coordinating, and synchronizing resources. 

■ Providing command and control of subordinate units and assigned advisor teams. 

■ Coordinating with other commands and adjacent units. 

■ Coordinating with other participants integrated within the comprehensive approach. 

■ Developing, implementing, and synchronizing information engagement in assigned areas. 

■ Developing relationships and an understanding with appropriate actors involved in SFA. 

3-32. The requirements of— 

• Having enough staff to handle the communications traffic generated by conditions. 

• Being able to analyze information to aid commander and subordinate elements. 

• Being able to articulate resource requirements in support of subordinate elements and efforts to 
conduct SFA tasks. 

• Being organized and equipped to conduct operations and support and sustain FSF. 

• Including regionally oriented host-nation officers to provide regional expertise. 
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Partnering or Augmenting Unit 

3-33. Functions and requirements depend on the degree and level of partnering or augmenting. No 
prescriptive way to partner or augment exists; it is based on specific conditions and subject to the needs of 
policy, higher headquarters guidance, and needs of the FSF. A BCT may designate one battalion to partner 
or augment while designating other battalions to advise. A partnering or augmenting unit conducting SFA 
has specific functions and requirements. These can include, but are not limited to— 

• The functions of— 

■ Partnering with foreign security under the BCT level. 

■ Increasing capability, capacity, competency, confidence, and commitment of FSF by 
conducting combined tactical operations. 

■ Providing feedback on performance of FSF and certain shortfalls to embedded advisors and 
BCT headquarters. 

■ Conducting sustainment and medical training with FSF at their home station or on 
operations. 

■ Reporting conditions in the operational environment. 

• The requirements of— 

■ Having U.S. forces that are capable, competent, committed, and confident. 

■ Being interoperable with FSF. 

■ Being available for an appropriate period. 

Military Advisor Team 

3-34. The functions and requirements of a military advisor team are based on conditions—requirements, 
availability, and footprint. A military advisor team conducting SFA has specific functions and 
requirements. These can include, but are not limited to— 

• The functions of— 

■ Under the BCT headquarters, advising, training, and assisting FSF to which it is assigned. 

■ Increasing capability, capacity, competency, confidence, and commitment of FSF by 
providing advice and support during battalion level and higher operations. 

■ Assessing partner leaders, staff, and certain shortfalls to BCT headquarters. 

■ Conducting sustainment training with FSF at their home or on operations. 

■ Reporting on conditions in the operational environment. 

• The requirements of— 

■ Being manned with trained personnel who are properly equipped so as to be capable of 
executing their mission in current conditions. 

■ Providing personnel with rank, education, and experience corresponding to the echelon and 
type of unit being advised. 

Support and Sustainment Requirements 

3-35. Support and sustainment requirements play a vital role in COA development (see chapter 6). The 
BCT may operate across a broad geographical area when conducting or supporting SFA. Partnering may be 
on certain levels with FSF and may support numerous embedded advisor teams or other actors. Since FSF 
often have varied relationships with higher echelons and institutions, the BCT may be involved vertically 
and spatially. These considerations may require more support and sustainment requirements than an initial 
analysis might indicate. Support and sustainment considerations include, but are not limited to— 

• Distribution of FSF to which U.S. forces are providing SFA. 

• The capability of FSF to provide support, sustainment, and medical functions. 

• The technical capability and interoperability ofU.S. and foreign security forces. 

• The infrastructure that supports SFA. 

• Overall security conditions where SFA occurs. 
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• The available contracting support. 

• The ability of the environment to accept and absorb the U.S. forces’ footprint. 

Determining a Course of Action 

3-36. COAs for SFA require an understanding of the breadth and width of the security sector. They may 
have to account for the roles ranging from the individual soldier or policeman to the ministerial level. COA 
development examines the roles other actors, for example, a gendarme or paramilitary force, in the security 
sector. Because the United States does not have a gendarme, U.S. forces may not fully appreciate its 
importance. 

3-37. COAs for SFA also need to be flexible and inclusive. Commanders consider the following when 
examining a partner’s security sector: 

• The status and challenges of the host-nation security sector or regional security organization. 

• The composition and disposition of the partner’s security sector. 

• Supporting institutions. 

• Links among ministries, institutions, and components of the security sector. 

• Partner capability and capacity shortfalls and impediments to their development. 

• Environmental requirements to enable the building of security capability and capacity. 

• Functional requirements to assist building capability and capacity. 

• The impact of other actors within the comprehensive approach. 

3-38. Once planners analyze the security sector, they can develop COAs that best combine SFA tasks, 
activities, and types (see chapter 2). While the advising type of SFA can be of any duration, partnering and 
augmenting tend to be enduring if used. 

3-39. All SFA types tend to be more effective if they are long-term efforts. Advising fosters a more 
personal relationship and infers a stronger commitment to see the partner succeed. Partnering and 
augmenting include U.S. and foreign security forces conducting operations together. There are levels of 
partnering. Different advisory relationships use advisor teams embedded within various partner echelons 
and units, use one advisor team to advise multiple entities, or have a senior leader visit a partner unit to 
give advice. 

3-40. Using any form or combination of forms depends on conditions (such as the level of competency), 
capability of FSF, and resources available. Policy, guidance, or formal agreements can also help 
commanders determine which form to use. Flistorically, a combination of forms appears to be the most 
effective. Flowever, combining forms often proves more resource intensive and affected by time, 
geography, and the number of forces. COAs should remain flexible with respect to the form of SFA. Some 
example changes in conditions are the increased capability of one element in the security sector over 
another, the desire to increase one element over another based on partner objectives, or the increased 
targeting of one element over another by the enemy. 

3-41. If a desired COA is not feasible given the scope of the security sector or due to other considerations, 
it may be useful to sequence SFA forms with portions of FSF. For example, a COA that affects smaller 
portions of the FSF, but in the right area and at the right time, may do more for achieving an objective or 
end state than a COA that attempts to support all FSF at one time. 

3-42. BCTs are task-organized and augmented to accomplish a specific mission. How BCTs are 
specifically task-organized and augmented is based on the phase and types of SFA that policy and higher 
headquarters have directed. Chapter 4 describes augmentation in detail. 

3-43. Attached units or units under operational control are task-organized under different headquarters as 
necessary to accomplish assigned and implied SFA missions. Deciding to task-organize specific formations 
for SFA may reflect previously approved contingency plans or result from current planning efforts. As 
these missions end, units return to their parent headquarters or are further task-organized by the controlling 
headquarters. 
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3-44. As with other operations, gaining commanders task-organize for SFA by designating operational 
control, attached, or support relationships to another unit or headquarters. Within each BCT, the brigade 
commander task-organizes all organic, assigned, attached, or operational control units to best suit the 
operational environment and types of SFA. Commanders may choose to use a support relationship (direct 
support, reinforcing, or general support reinforcing) among units of the BCT instead of a command 
relationship. This can also apply to relationships with foreign units. 

3-45. SFA is often highly dispersed, as BCTs may have individuals or units assisting FSF over a wide 
area. This dispersion increases communications and sustainment requirements for the BCT. The nature of 
SFA also requires BCTs to help FSF meet requests for assets. To do so, the BCT and other units may need 
to task-organize to provide tactical support or sustainment. Dispersion and the nature of SFA often 
necessitate a decentralized leadership approach to facilitate effective and rapid support of FSF. 

3-46. BCT commanders use the three types of SFA—advising, partnering, or augmenting—to accomplish 
the mission. The exact nature of a unit’s assigned mission, the operational variables, and the mission 
variables drive modifications to headquarters and maneuver units. For example, a commander may need a 
unit tasked with advising, a unit tasked with partnering, and a unit tasked with augmenting. In this case, the 
unit tasked to advise would provide teams for the appropriate FSF while other foreign units continue their 
traditional missions. The unit that is partnering may provide the host-nation staff to assist the FSF 
headquarters. The third unit may provide squads to augment foreign platoons. Units may request additional 
support, sustainment, and medical support. However, BCTs conducting SFA must retain a reserve to 
conduct full spectrum operations. 

3-47. Based on the overall mission analysis, including an analysis of functions and requirements, 
commanders and staffs begin to determine how to task organize. Due to the level of detail that may be 
involved, task organization should begin early in the military decisionmaking process, especially during 
COA development. No standard task organization exists since conditions vary. For example, a squad of 
infantry and three additional leaders may work as an advisor team for one mission, where another mission 
may require an advisor team with specialists for different warfighting functions. The art in SFA involves 
determining where, when, and if to allocate resources; it involves either breaking up or simply moving 
personnel and units from one foreign unit to another. 

3-48. The techniques used by BCT commanders and staffs to allocate other resources and support are just 
as valid in SFA as in other types of operations. For example, if it is determined that the most important 
effort is advising, then the BCT commander may weight that effort with additional resources, such as 
communications equipment or experienced personnel. 

3-49. BCTs emphasize unity of effort with FSF. Ideally, interoperability and shared resources extend to the 
lowest level. This means having one tactical operations center, dining facility, clinic, motor pool, and so 
on. Not only does this use resources more efficiently, but it also facilitates understanding, trust, and rapport 
between U.S. and foreign security forces. For Soldiers to effectively conduct SFA work by, with, and 
through FSF requires a close rapport and high level of trust. 

3-50. Part of COA development for SFA includes an analysis of where to focus the brigade’s subordinate 
units. This analysis includes determining which subordinate units support key elements of FSF. The 
brigade’s subordinate units may support provincial reconstruction teams or transition teams that are not 
organic to the brigade. Another method is for the brigade may provide organic forces to make up transition 
teams or the military portion of provincial reconstruction teams or transition teams. Transition teams may 
include, but are not limited to police, border, point of entiy, or military transition teams. Figure 3-2 depicts 
an example for a brigade providing forces as part of a provincial reconstruction team as well as providing 
the other transition teams. Figure 3-2 is an example of how a brigade may focus its subordinate units. 
Additionally, the teams are only examples. All of these teams may not be necessary for all brigades, and 
some brigades may require other types of advisor teams. 
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Figure 3-2. Example of brigade focus for subordinate units 


Prepare 

3-51. Preparation consists of activities performed by units to improve their ability to execute an operation. 
Preparation includes, but is not limited to, plan refinement; rehearsals; intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance; coordination; inspections; and movement (FM 3-0). Like any operation, preparation for 
SFA creates conditions that improve friendly forces’ opportunities for success. It facilitates and sustains 
transitions, including those to branches and sequels, which are of vital importance for the often dynamic 
operational environment for SFA. Chapter 5 covers preparation for units conducting SFA, including the 
BCT. 

Execute 

3-52. Execution is putting a plan into action by applying combat power to accomplish the mission and 
using situational understanding to assess progress and make execution and adjustment decisions (FM 3-0). 
Execution of SFA focuses on supporting the needs of the FSF and, like many other operations, is often 
characterized by phases and transitions between phases. Chapter 4 examines BCT phases for SFA. 

Acceptance of Prudent Risk 

3-53. SFA, like any other operation, requires prudent, disciplined risk-taking focused on winning rather 
than preventing defeat. Because uncertainty exists in all operations, every decision involves risk. Among 
key elements of the art of command are deciding how much risk to accept and minimizing the effects of 
accepted risk (see FM 6-0). Due to SFA’s inherent collaborative nature, determining prudent risk is 
complex and requires a comprehensive approach. 

3-54. Risk reduction measures identified in planning add to the plan’s flexibility during execution. A 
flexible plan can mitigate risk by partially compensating for a lack of intelligence. Again, SFA requires a 
thorough comprehensive approach to analyzing and agreeing upon risk reduction measures. 
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Execution Keys to Success 

3-55. History and recent operations point to several keys to success for BCTs executing SFA: 

• Communication is vital, especially when the BCT shares its operational area with other entities 
that have cultural differences and lack of communication. It can include FSF or multinational 
forces, as well as U.S. forces with another mission. For example, an advisor team can develop 
effective relationships with its foreign security force and local authorities only to have another 
unit conduct an operation that unhinges those relationships. 

• BCTs establish close and continuing relationships with all advisor teams, other actors operating 
in their operational area, and foreign area officers with local or regional expertise. In addition to 
advisor teams assigned to military units in direct contact with the BCT, advisors may embed 
with local police, border, and other forces. 

• BCTs establish close and continuing relationships with all foreign units (military, police, and 
others) operating in their operational areas. 

• BCTs establish close and continuing relationships with all political entities and actors in their 
operational areas. 

• Before each operation, as part of the military decisionmaking process, the BCT considers 
second- and third-order effects of the operation. The team coordinates the commander’s intent 
with advisor teams of FSF and other units in the operational area. 

• Unit leaders develop cultural awareness and use this awareness so that operations and 
relationships achieve the desired end state. In short, the closer a maneuver commander works 
with advisor teams and the more they interact with local political and cultural leaders, the better 
the overall chances of mission success. 

Assess 

3-56. The operations process and effective battle command require commanders to continuously assess 
and lead. Assessment helps commanders to better understand current situations and how SFA is 
progressing. Assessment is the continuous monitoring and evaluation of the current situation, particularly 
the enemy, and progress of an operation (FM 3-0). Assessment is conducted during planning, preparation, 
and execution and is evaluated against measures of effectiveness and performances to make decisions and 
adjustments (see FM 6-0). 

3-57. Assessment of SFA requires a comprehensive approach that analyzes the overall operational 
environment and focuses on FSF and their impact. SFA assessment is performed in close collaboration 
with the U.S. country team, the host-nation government, and other multinational partners. These partners 
continually assess the security situation and its influence on other operations. From the assessment, 
planners develop short-, mid-, and long-range plans. As circumstances change, so do the plans. An 
insurgency might require employing host-nation forces at earlier stages of development. Some existing 
security forces may be so dysfunctional or corrupt that the organizations ideally should be disbanded rather 
than rehabilitated. In some cases, commanders will need to be replaced before their units will become 
functional. Political realities, however, may make both prospects undesirable. Minimizing and 
marginalizing particularly corrupt units or leaders while focusing on other units can be effective in this 
case. 

3-58. While every situation differs, BCT leaders assess the following factors throughout planning, 
preparation, and execution of the operation: 

• The operational environment. 

• The civil considerations of the operational environment (see appendix B of FM 6-0). 

• The core grievances and the threat (possibly including the prerequisites of insurgency). 

• FSF elements. 

• Methods, successes, and failures of FSF security efforts. 

• State of training at all levels, and the specialties and education of leaders. 
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• Equipment and priority placed on maintenance. 

• Logistic and support structure and their ability to meet the force’s requirements. 

• Extent of acceptance of ethnic and religious minorities. 

• Laws and regulations governing the security forces and their relationships to national leaders. 

Initial Assessment 

3-59. An initial comprehensive assessment offers the BCT a baseline for establishing the scope of effort 
required. This assessment includes a troop-to-task analysis that determines the type and size of forces 
needed. FSF may require complete reestablishment or only assistance to increase capacity. They may 
completely lack a capability (such as internal affairs, corrections, or formal schools for leaders) or they 
may require temporary reinforcement. As with other military operations, efforts to assist FSF should 
reinforce success, not failure. For example, instead of building new police stations in every town, improve 
the good stations and use them as models for other organizations. 

3-60. BCT leaders need to make decisions on what shortfalls to address first. The extent of the threats 
combined with resource limitations inevitably forces commanders to set priorities. Flowever, making 
efforts to legitimize the host-nation leaders by encouraging them to make the decisions often proves more 
successful. 

3-61. A key effort for SFA is the initial assessment of the DOTMLPF and policy capabilities of a foreign 
security force. During the early phases of a campaign, a geographic combatant command receives an initial 
assessment or a unit operating in the area has an assessment of FSF. The incoming BCT updates this 
assessment as it begins SFA. 

3-62. Assessments require objective and subjective reporting, which may require a classification level. At 
a minimum, a BCT should assess— 

• Doctrine. 

• Organization. 

• Training. 

• Materiel and equipment. 

• Leadership. 

• Personnel. 

• Command, control, communications, and intelligence. 

• Operational effectiveness. 

3-63. The doctrine assessment provides the BCT with an analysis on how the FSF operate. This 
assessment could focus on formal doctrine or more localized practices. 

3-64. The organization portion of the overall assessment provides a perspective on how the FSF are 
organized. This includes the array of foreign institutions and units. 

3-65. The level of training for FSF is a vital consideration. While this assessment is partly subjective, it 
should objectively examine individual and collective training strategies and mission-essential task lists. In 
the absence of mission-essential task lists, the BCT should compare FSF to U.S. equivalents. 

3-66. The materiel and equipment assessment includes, but is not limited to, weapons, vehicles, equipment, 
and communications. It should be divided into equipment on hand, equipment readiness, and sustainment. 
Equipment on hand is quantitative and based on the type of equipment available to security operations. 
Equipment readiness reflects the operational readiness condition or serviceability of on-hand equipment. 
Sustainment readiness provides a qualitative and quantitative assessment that reflects how well FSF 
perform supply, maintenance, transportation, and medical functions. This includes facilities, systems, and 
structures. 

3-67. The leadership assessment analyzes FSF commanders, officers, noncommissioned officers, and other 
leaders. This includes an assessment of staff members. 
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3-68. The foreign personnel assessment is quantitative and examines manning, staff manning, and 
administrative capabilities. It also examines officers, noncommissioned officers, and other personnel. 

3-69. The command, control, communications, and intelligence assessment is qualitative and should reflect 
how well FSF conduct these functions. 

3-70. The operational effectiveness assessment examines the foreign security force’s ability to execute 
operations. This portion of the assessment should not be confused with the examination of training, as 
relatively high levels of training do not necessarily mean that FSF will perform in operations. This 
assessment is highly subjective. 

Assessment During Operations 

3-71. Assessment for the BCT conducting SFA should be part of a comprehensive approach. Assessment 
is directly tied to the commander’s decisions throughout planning, preparation, and execution. Critical to 
effective assessment is developing criteria to evaluate progress toward task accomplishment, achievement 
of objectives, and attainment of the end state conditions. Assessment criteria are expressed as measures of 
effectiveness or measures of performance. 

3-72. During operations, BCT and FSF commanders and staffs periodically assess the underlying 
framework of the plan itself. This involves reexamining the logic and assumptions used to develop the 
original plan, and it requires a deliberately conceived effort to learn as a part of the operation. BCT and 
FSF collaboration among higher, lower, and adjacent commanders, staffs, and other actors, backed up by 
qualitative and quantitative assessments, contributes to this learning. Based on this reexamination, 
commanders update their visualization, direct changes to the order, or develop an entirely new plan to 
adapt the force to better accomplish the mission. 
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Chapter 4 

The Modular Brigade Augmented for Security Force 

Assistance 


This chapter examines the typical phases for the brigade combat team conducting 
security force assistance, including a discussion of baseline augmentation by phase. 

The final section examines some of the subordinate units and elements of the 
modular brigade augmented for security force assistance. 

THE BRIGADE COMBAT TEAM 

4-1. The brigade combat team (BCT) is the cornerstone for Army modularity and is designed to operate 
at the tactical level across the spectrum of conflict. The modular brigade can be augmented, based on the 
requirements of the operational environment, with enabling assets and capabilities to support distributed 
security force assistance (SFA). However, the BCT augmented for SFA retains the capability to conduct 
full spectrum operations—offense, defense, and stability. Any of the three modular BCTs—heavy, 
infantry, or Stryker—can support SFA. Battalion-sized maneuver, fires, reconnaissance, and sustainment 
subordinate elements of the BCT support foreign security forces (FSF). 

4-2. The gaining theater army force tailors all modular Army forces for use in major combat operations 
and contingencies. The theater army commander, working for the geographic combatant commander, 
determines the mix of forces and capabilities required for the BCT. This force tailoring can be done as part 
of the joint deliberate planning process or as a result of crisis action planning. Force tailoring includes 
providing BCTs with additional forces, personnel, or capabilities, including the possibility of an embedded 
provincial reconstruction team. Additional assets and capabilities can include, but are not limited to, 
command and control, communications, sustainment, engineering, military police, and intelligence. 

4-3. In recent operations, the BCT has proven its versatility and capability to learn at the individual and 
collective levels. It supported other U.S. units conducting SFA and directly increased the effectiveness of 
FSF. The BCT has operated under varying levels of enemy activity, host-nation capabilities, objectives, 
and other conditions. 

4-4. Because the BCT can operate in nonpermissive and permissive environments, it can conduct SFA 
across the spectrum of conflict. Thus, it can support civilian and military joint and multinational actors. 
The support can range from movement security and sustainment to augmentation of reconstruction teams 
and security for elections. 

4-5. BCTs conducting SFA may support FSF development, assist FSF operations, and support and assist 
the development of host-nation institutions and infrastructure. While providing this support to the host 
nation, the BCT remains capable of conducting full spectrum operations independently. 

BRIGADE COMBAT TEAM PHASES 

4-6. If a force lacks the means to accomplish its mission in a single effort, then commanders normally 
phase the operation. A phase is a planning and execution tool used to divide an operation in duration or 
activity. A change in phase usually involves a change of mission, task organization, or rules of 
engagement. Phasing helps in planning and controlling and may be indicated by time, distance, terrain, or 
an event (FM 3-0). Phasing SFA assists in planning and controlling these dispersed and complicated 
operations. These phases often involve key changes in supporting SFA tasks and types employed. 
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4-7. BCT phases for SFA are initial response, transformation, and fostering sustainability. These phases 
mirror the stability operations framework described in FM 3-07 and are based on the operational 
environment. SFA can start in any phase or may even move to a previous phase due to changes in the 
conditions of the operational environment. 

4-8. Figure 4-1 illustrates an SFA operation that includes all three SFA phases. The horizontal axis 
depicts an improving security situation, and the vertical axis depicts security capability. The example 
depicts an ideal situation, although this may not be the case in actual execution. Issues that arise require 
proper assessment and potentially the use of branches or sequels. 




combined security capability 

United States conventional security capability 

required security capability 

United States special operations forces capability 

host-nation security capability 


Figure 4-1. Example of phases of security force assistance 

4-9. In figure 4-1, the combined security capability represents the overall security capacity of all security 
forces involved; it is the sum of U.S. conventional security, host-nation security, and the U.S. special 
operations forces security capabilities. This example assumes that the combined security capability exceeds 
the required security capability to effectively maintain a secure environment and counter any threat. The 
U.S. conventional security capability refers to tactical U.S. elements, such as the BCT. It does not refer to 
higher tactical or operational headquarters or support, sustainment, or medical assets. The U.S. special 
operations forces capability is depicted as declining in the end of the sustainment phase; as the FSF 
capability improves, the need for special operations forces declines. The host-nation or regional security 
organization and U.S. policy determine the end state for special operations. 

4-10. For figure 4-1, a major change to enemy resources may require more FSF or additional. Drastic 
changes to the situation may even require a new operation plan. The figure focuses on capability, not 
forces, so host-nation security capability may increase without increasing the number or size of host-nation 
forces. 
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4-11. Figure 4-2 illustrates how the area of operations for a modular brigade augmented for SFA may 
change throughout the SFA phases. The differences between the initial response phase and the 
transformation phase may not change on the surface, but the BCT’s relationship with FSF changes 
drastically. For example, FSF in the north met required conditions so that one of the U.S. brigades 
conducting SFA was no longer required. The responsibility of the other U.S. brigade thus expanded from 
providing assistance to one division to two divisions. This brigade’s span of control and area of operations 
similarly expanded. The latter stage of the transformation phase can differ greatly. Areas of operation 
generally increase in size as they provide SFA to more FSF. 



Figure 4-2. Example of changes to a brigade combat team’s area of operations 


Augmentation By Phase Summary 

4-12. BCT augmentation is based on the operational environment and mission. As the three phases are 
based on the operational environment, they provide a baseline for augmentation. Potential augmentation 
may require military police, legal, public affairs, civil affairs, psychological operations, engineering, 
sociocultural experts, sustainment, and military transition team personnel. Table 4-1 illustrates a baseline 
for augmentation by phase for BCTs. 

4-13. An embedded provincial reconstruction team is a key element of a BCT conducting security for 
assistance. The BCT has the lead on the following tasks: establish civil security, establish civil control 
(when approved by Congress), and develop and enable foreign security forces. An embedded provincial 
reconstruction team has the lead for the following tasks: support to economic and infrastructure 
development, restore essential services, and support to governance. Thus, the BCT and an embedded 
provincial reconstruction team are able to effectively support FSF and execute all five stability tasks. 
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Table 4-1. Baseline augmentation for modular brigade 


CAPABILITY 

INITIAL PHASE 
(1 HN DIV) 

TRANSFORMATION 
PHASE (2 HN DIV) 

TRANSFORMATION 
PHASE (3 HN DIV) 

Police 

Provincial 

Distiict 

171 - fvlP Company 

2 - MP Team (LTC/SGM) 

3 - MP MAJ 

171 - MP Company 

4 - 2 x MP Team (LTC/SGM) 

6 - MP MAJ 

171 - MP Company 

6 - 3 x MP Team (LTC/SGM) 

9 - MP MAJ 

Legal 

HN BDE 

HN DIV 

2 - JAG Team 
(MAJ SFQ 

2 - JAG Team 
(CPT/SSG) 

4 - 2 x JAG Team (MAJ SFQ 

4 - 2 x JAG Team (CPT/SSG) 

6 - 3 x JAG Team (MAJ SFQ 

6 - 3 x JAG Team (CPT/SSG) 

Public Affairs 

2 - PA (Officer NCO) 

2 - PA (Officer NCO) 

2 - PA (Officer NCO) 

Civil Affairs & 
Psychological 
Operations 

32 - CA Company 
= 5 CA Tearns 

70-Tactical PSYOP 
Company 
= 9 TPTs 

32 - CA Company 
= 5 CA Tearns 

70-Tactical PSYOP 

Company 
= 9 TPTs 

197 - CA Battalion 

(4 CA Companies) 

= 20 CA Teams 

70-Tactical PSYOP 

Company 
= 9 TPTs 

Engineer 

8 - FEST-A Team 

2 - EOD (CPT SFQ 

8 - FEST-A Team 

2 - EOD (CPT SFQ 

8 - FEST-A Team 

2 - EOD (CPT SFQ 

Sociocultural 

Experts 

8 

8 

8 

Military 

Transition Team 

56- MTT Augment 

4 - MTT Augment 

8 - MTT Augment 

TOTAL 

358 

315 

493 

EPRT 

-15-20 

-15-20 

-15-20 

Sustainment 

Truck Squad 
Supply Platoon 

CCT 

21 personnel 

32 personnel 

4 personnel 

4 personnel 

4 personnel 

FMST 

4 personnel 

4 personnel 

4 personnel 





CA 

CPT 

CCT 

DIV 

JAG 

EOD 

EPRT 

FEST-A 

FMST 

HN 

HTT 

civil affairs 
captain 

contingency contracting team 
division 

Judge Advocate General 

explosive ordnance disposal 

embedded provincial reconstruction team 

forward engineering supportteam - augmenting 

financial management supportteam 

host-nation 

human terrainteam 

LTC lieutenant colonel 

MAJ major 

MP military police 

MTT military transit ion team 

NCO noncommissioned officer 

PA public affairs 

SFC serge ant first class 

PSYOP psychological operationsteam 

SGM sergeant major 

SSG staff sergeant 

TPT tactical psychological operationsteam 


Initial Response Phase 

4-14. The initial response phase seeks to assist FSF stabilize the operational environment in a crisis state. 
This phase occurs during or immediately after a conflict where the operational environment prevents 
civilian personnel from operating effectively. The operational environment is typified as nonpermissive. 
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Thus, the objective of this phase is to improve the security situation, reducing the threat to the populace 
and creating the conditions that allow civilian personnel to safely operate. 

4-15. SFA in the initial response phase is normally required when FSF lack the capability or capacity to 
provide the required level of security. This phase often requires SFA efforts to help generate and train or 
assist new and existing FSF. This phase may require a combination of the types of SFA and considerable 
support, sustainment, and medical resources. BCT activities during the initial response may have to be 
conducted with multinational major combat operations, to include providing a safe, secure environment for 
the local populace. 

4-16. The BCT’s SFA efforts during this phase focus on improving the foreign security force’s capability 
and capacity so all security forces—U.S., other, and foreign security forces—provide a secure environment 
and reduce the threat. Figure 4-3 illustrates the BCT’s span of control. The figure also depicts three BCTs’ 
operational areas in the initial response phase. As security conditions improve, transition to the 
transformation phase begins. 



BCT 

brigade combat team 

DBE 

Department of Border Enforcement 

HN 

host-nation 

HNSOF 

host-nation special operations forces 

NP 

national police 

PRT 

provincial reconstruction team 

PDP 

provincial director of police 

SOF 

special operations forces 


Figure 4-3. Example of initial response span of control and area of operations 

4-17. The BCT requires augmentation for the initial response phase. These embedded units provide key 
enabling capabilities for the brigade, supported FSF, and other supported actors. The embedded provincial 
reconstruction team is one of the most important of the brigade’s augmentation, as it provides interim 
civilian expertise in developing local institutions to take the lead in national governance, the provision of 
basic services, fostering economic development, and enforcement of the rule of law. Column two of table 
4-1 summarizes augmentation during the initial phase. Although each brigade’s mission and conditions in 
its area of operations are unique, the baseline augmentation for the modular brigade operating in this phase 
is as follows: 

• Embedded provincial reconstruction team. 

• Forward engineering support team-augmenting. 

• Explosive ordnance disposal team. 

• Sociocultural experts. 
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• Military police company (provincial police transition team). 

• Military police team (district police transition team). 

• Three military police majors (district police transition team). 

• Two judge advocate general teams. 

• Civil affairs company. 

• Tactical psychological operations company. 

• Public affairs team. 

• Contingency contracting team. 

• Financial management support team. 

• Military transition team (specific augmentation personnel include two lieutenant colonels, thirty- 
one majors, and twenty-three master sergeants). 

Transformation Phase 

4-18. In the transformation phase, the BCT seeks to assist FSF to stabilize the operational environment in a 
crisis or vulnerable state. The operational environment in this phase is more permissive than the initial 
response phase; however, military forces will often be required to provide security to some actors. 
Activities in this phase normally include a broad range of post-conflict reconstruction, stabilization, and 
capacity-building efforts, which the embedded provincial reconstruction team is essential for long-term 
success. Objectives in this phase include continuing efforts to improve the security situation, reducing the 
threat to the populace, building host-nation capacity across the stability sectors, and facilitating the 
comprehensive approach to assist FSF. 

4-19. The transformation phase represents a broad range of SFA activities that the BCT could perform to 
support FSF. The initial response phase differs from the transformation phase in the foreign security 
force’s capability to provide for a safe and secure environment. More specifically, FSF have a level of 
proficiency so they no longer need a permanent U.S. and foreign security forces relationship for tactical 
operations. However, they may still need full-time advisors and support, sustainment, and medical 
assistance. The embedded provincial reconstruction team will continue to play a vital role in assisting 
governance and development efforts throughout this phase. 

4-20. Figure 4-4 illustrates the BCT conducting SFA in the transformation phase. In this example, the 
BCT’s span of control expands from assisting one foreign division to assisting two foreign divisions. The 
figure also depicts how a BCT’s operational area has similarly expanded. SFA activities in this phase seek 
to establish conditions so the host nation’s security sector can provide a secure environment with its own 
security forces. 
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Figure 4-4. Example of transformation phase span of control and area of operations 

4-21. The BCT requires augmentation for the transformation phase, like the initial response phase. It often 
requires similar augmentation due to its greater span of control and area or operations. Column three of 
table 4-1 summarizes augmentation during the transformation phase with two foreign divisions. The 
baseline augmentation for the brigade in this phase is as follows: 

• Embedded provincial reconstruction team. 

• Forward engineering support team-augmenting. 

• Explosive ordnance disposal team. 

• Sociocultural experts. 

• Military police company (provincial police transition team). 

• Two military police teams (district police transition team). 

• Six military police majors (district police transition team). 

• Four judge advocate general teams. 

• Civil affairs company. 

• Tactical psychological operations company. 

• Public affairs team. 

• Contingency contracting team. 

• Financial management support team. 

• Military transition team (specific augmentation personnel include two lieutenant colonels and 
two master sergeants). 

4-22. As conditions of the operational environment improve, the BCT may require a transition to assist 
three foreign divisions, rather than two divisions as depicted in figure 4-4. This represents a significant 
expansion of the span of control and area of operations, with a corresponding expansion of required 
augmentation. Figure 4-5 depicts the BCT supporting three foreign divisions. 
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Figure 4-5. Example of a three-division span of control and area of operations 

4-23. As in other phases, the BCT requires augmentation to support three divisions. Column four of table 
4-1 summarizes augmentation during the transformation phase with three foreign divisions. The baseline 
augmentation for the brigade in this phase is as follows: 

• Embedded provincial reconstruction team. 

• Forward engineering support team-augmenting. 

• Explosive ordnance disposal team. 

• Sociocultural experts. 

• Military police company (provincial police transition team). 

• Three military police teams (district police transition team). 

• Nine military police majors (district police transition team). 

• Six judge advocate general teams. 

• Civil affairs company. 

• Tactical psychological operations company. 

• Public affairs team. 

• Contingency contracting team. 

• Financial management support team. 

• Military transition team (specific augmentation personnel include four lieutenant colonels and 
four master sergeants). 

Fostering Sustainability Phase 

4-24. In this phase, the focus of SFA continues to shift toward assisting institutions required to sustain 
FSF. This phase encompasses long-term efforts to assist FSF. In this phase, FSF are capable and viable. 
They conduct independent operations and can provide a safe, secure internal environment. While the 
brigade may be initially required during this phase, it is normally withdrawn during this phase. The 
determination to withdraw the brigade is based on the policy and conditions of the operational 
environment. Special operations forces, provincial reconstruction teams, and other forces may remain to 
support a theater security cooperation plan. Thus, remaining SFA missions are normally special operations 
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forces missions, not a BCT mission (special operations forces will normally be involved in all phases of 
SFA). 

Transitions 

4-25. SFA can require a vast array of transitions. These transitions are conducted according to the tactical, 
operational, and strategic conditions identified during planning (which must support the internal defense 
and development strategy and using an overall comprehensive approach). Transitions can occur 
simultaneously or sequentially in different levels or war and in separate echelons. This includes potentially 
having tactical transitions for different units within one brigade’s area of operations. 

4-26. There are several major transitions. First, the supported unit may be the U.S. BCT in the beginning 
of an initial response phase but the foreign security forces will transition to be the supported unit. At this 
point in the transformation phase, the area in which the BCT conducts SFA will expand. This expansion 
can occur multiple times during the transformation phase, which is based on conditions, especially the 
capability and capacity of FSF. 

4-27. Operations never proceed exactly as planned. To facilitate flexibility, commanders incorporate 
branches and sequels into the overall plan. Visualizing and planning branches and sequels are important 
because they involve transitions. Unless planned, prepared for, and executed efficiently, transitions can 
reduce the tempo of the operation, slow its momentum, and surrender the initiative to the adversary. 

SUBORDINATE UNITS 

4-28. The modular brigade augmented for SFA has subordinate units whose sole focus is working with 
FSF. These advisor teams may be formed from brigade organic resources, external augmentation, or a 
combination. These teams optimally are embedded with the counterpart unit, or they may reside on a U.S. 
camp and commute to FSF they support. The method depends on U.S. policy, direction from higher 
headquarters, the conditions of the operational environment, and capacity of the foreign security force’s 
camps to accommodate the U.S. forces. 

4-29. The military transition team (MTT) is a key subordinate unit for the brigade conducting SFA. The 
MTT mission is to assist FSF units. Figure 4-6 illustrates the relationship between a brigade conducting 
SFA and a MTT assisting a foreign brigade. In this example, the brigade has a battalion and a division 
MTT as subordinate units, although it would have other subordinate units. The brigade MTT is subordinate 
to the battalion and has operational control of one of the parent U.S. battalion’s company teams. 

4-30. When the brigade provides organic forces to form the basis for the brigade MTT, the company team 
is the foundation of a brigade MTT. The company team will be augmented with additional personnel and 
assets. The U.S. brigade must facilitate the MTT operations, such as force protection, transportation, 
communications, and reachback. 

4-31. As companies do not have organic intelligence analysts, personnel must be used to form company 
intelligence support teams (COISTs). A COIST, an ad hoc organization, assists the MTT and its FSF. 
Ideally, the COIST should consist of six individuals, which will allow for 24 hour operations and the depth 
in the team to both integrate with the staff and to successfully support the company’s mission. The team 
should consist of an officer, a noncommissioned officer, and four Soldiers, although the cell can be 
minimally manned with four personnel. The company intelligence cell works most effectively if its work 
complements the battalion S-2’s work. 
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LEGEND 


MTT 

military transition team 

COIST 

company intelligence 


support team 

OPCON 

operational control 

— 

command and control and support 


coordination 


Figure 4-6. Military transition teams 


SAMPLE TROOP-TO-TASK MODEL 

4-32. The BCT may support assigned to multiple missions, including potentially supporting multiple 
foreign units in their operational area. Additionally, these FSF organizations may each report through 
different host-nation government channels and even to different ministries. To synchronize efforts in this 
case, U.S. forces must achieve unity of command and effort. Similarly, each of the FSF organizational 
commanders should synchronize their efforts with the host-nation government representatives, as 
appropriate. 

4-33. Figure 4-7 depicts a sample troop-to-task model for a U.S. brigade. It depicts one company team 
acting as a quick reaction force; thus, the battalion retains the capability to conduct independent full 
spectrum operations. The figure depicts how U.S. company teams may form the basis of a brigade MTT or 
a brigade border transition team (and subordinate point of entry transition teams). The figure also depicts 
how a company team may provide police support. This support is in the form of two platoons supporting 
police transition teams and a third platoon in a joint security station providing support to a police transition 
team. 
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LEGEND 

MTT 

military transition team 

COIST 

company intelligence support team 

OPCON 

operational control 

POETT 

point of entry transition team 

PTT 

police transition team 

QRF 

quick reaction force 

JSS 

joint security station 


command and control and support 
coordination 


QRF 

I 



HN ARMY SUPPORT 

o 


" 3 . 


HN BORDER SUPPORT 

o 



HN POLICE SUPPORT 

I 


Figure 4-7. Battalions conducting security force assistance 

4-34. Subordinate units of BCTs conducting SFA are best located inside a FSF base—not an American 
base. Co-location facilitates integration with the FSF. It allows the two forces to form mutual 
understanding and trust. Co-location and the close cooperation it facilitates often improves the population’s 
perception of the legitimacy U.S. and foreign security forces, which can be an essential condition of the 
overall mission’s end state. 

4-35. if force protection requires, a U.S. area may be established in the FSF base, although this is not 
optimal. Key considerations for co-location may include the threat, FSF acceptance, physical space inside 
the FSF base, sustainment capabilities, medical facilities, and availability of quick reaction forces. 

4-36. When U.S. forces are operating out of smaller outposts in an urban environment, the local populace 
sees the integration and presence of the U.S. and foreign security forces working together. This integration 
not only enhances overall operational effectiveness and trust, living and working together builds legitimacy 
of the two forces as well as FSF; it reinforces trust between the FSF and the people they are tasked to 
protect. 
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Chapter 5 

Unit Operations 


Unit operations require continuous activities. Commanders plan for premission, 
deployment, in-country preparation, employment, redeployment, and postdeployment 
activities. 

PREMISSION 

5-1. After receiving a mission, the unit continues detailed preparation activities. The unit obtains 
supplies, equipment, and training materials and prepares for deployment. Personnel prepare for and 
rehearse classes to be given in-country. They hone their military skills and conduct extensive area 
orientation. Paragraphs 5-2 through 5-10 discuss staff actions particular to security force assistance (SFA). 

Operation Plan 

5-2. The S-3 disseminates the operation plan to unit staff and subordinates. The S-3 ensures 
predeployment training for Soldiers, to include preparation for training foreign security forces (FSF) and 
rehearsals for movement. The S-3 reviews the program of instmction for training FSF, to include getting 
approval from the commander and higher headquarters, if necessary. 

Civil-Military Operations 

5-3. The civil-military operations section ensures the operation plan minimizes how operations affect the 
civilian population and addresses ways to mitigate the civilian impact on military operations. Civil-military 
operations also ensure the operation plan discusses coordination with any augmenting actors. These actors 
might include civil affairs battalions or brigades, provincial reconstruction teams, or United States Agency 
for International Development project officers in the operational area. During predeployment training, 
Soldiers receive training, materials, and briefings on the operational area. This training can cover the 
history, culture, religion, language, tribal affiliations, local politics, and cultural sensitivities as well as any 
significant nongovernmental organizations operating in the operational area. 

Training 

5-4. As discussed in chapter 2, advisors should focus their premission training on the specific 
requirements of developing FSF. The training emphasizes the host-nation culture and language and 
provides cultural tips for developing a good rapport with foreign personnel. All premission training for 
SFA follows the training principles described in FM 7-0. 

5-5. Based on the higher commander’s training guidance, unit commanders assign missions and approve 
the draft mission-essential task list that supports SFA. The staff plans, conducts, and evaluates training to 
support this guidance and the approved mission-essential task list for SFA missions. Commanders 
prioritize tasks that need training. Since there is never enough time to train in every area, commanders 
focus on tasks essential for mission accomplishment. 

5-6. Once commanders select tasks for training, the staff builds the training schedule and plans on these 
tasks. The staff provides the training requirements to the commander. After approving the list of tasks to be 
trained, the commander includes the tasks in the unit training schedule. The staff then coordinates the 
support and resource requirements with the S-3 and S-4. Finally, the commander ensures standards are 
enforced during training. 
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Evaluation 

5-7. Evaluations can be either internal or external. Internal evaluations occur at all levels, and they must 
be inherent in all training. External evaluations are usually more formal and conducted by a headquarters 
two levels above the unit being evaluated. This subject must be carefully planned and discussed with FSF 
leaders to account for cultural sensitivities and current capabilities. 

5-8. A critical weakness in training is the failure to evaluate each task every time it is executed. Every 
training exercise provides potential for evaluation feedback. Every evaluation is also a training session. 
Leaders and trainers must continually evaluate to optimize training. Evaluation must occur as training takes 
place. Emphasis is on direct, on-the-spot evaluations. Flowever, leaders allow Soldiers to complete the task 
first. Leaders plan after action reviews at frequent, logical intervals during exercises. This technique allows 
the correction of shortcomings while they are still fresh in everyone’s mind. The after action review 
eliminates reinforcing bad habits. 

Specified Training 

5-9. Augmentation elements require area orientation, refresher combat training, field training exercises, 
and the like. Unit training objectives are for developing capabilities to conduct internal defense and 
development (IDAD) activities for tactical operations, intelligence operations, psychological operations, 
populace and resources control operations, and civil affairs and advisory assistance operations in the host- 
nation language. Units identified for SFA begin intensified training immediately upon deployment 
notification. 

5-10. After deployment to the host nation and before commitment to operations, the unit may receive in¬ 
country training at host-nation training centers or at designated training locations. This training helps 
personnel become psychologically and physically acclimated to the host nation. This training also allows 
commanders and staff some time to coordinate and plan within their own command and with civilian and 
military joint and multinational organizations. After commitment, training continues and is stressed 
between operations, using needed improvements identified in operations as the basis for training. 

DEPLOYMENT 

5-11. SFA is often conducted in semipermissive environments in which U.S. forces are guests of the host- 
nation or partner organization. Units move into the operational area by following their deployment 
standing operating procedures and the operation plan. Paragraphs 5-12 through 5-25 highlight 
organizations and procedures critical to SFA deployment. This information, however, does not obviate the 
need for extensive standing operating procedures and an operation plan. 

Predeployment Site Survey 

5-12. The predeployment site survey unit aims to report accurately to its parent unit the existing FSF 
mission variables—mission, enemy, terrain and weather, troops and support available, time available, civil 
considerations (METT-TC). See table 5-1. It also establishes in-country command and control, support, 
protection, and sustainment relationships for the follow-on unit’s mission execution. The site survey 
coordinates the in-country reception of SFA forces. This coordination wards off most friction during the 
handoff. This coordination requires all units—outgoing and incoming—to apply a comprehensive 
approach at all levels of command. Appendix D of FM 3-05.202 discusses site survey procedures in detail. 
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Table 5-1. Advisor team predeployment site survey checklist 


Tasks 

Characteristics 

Area of operations 
overview 

• Map familiarization. 

• In sector orientation. 

• Areas of emphasis. 

Graphic control measures 

• Unit boundaries. 

• Routes. 

• Other United States and multinational support locations. 

• Maintenance support location. 

• Medical support locations. 

• Other points of interest. 

United States and 
multinational unit 
interviews by specialty 
staff 

• Responsibilities. 

• Battle rhythm. 

• Required reports. 

• Standing operating procedures, continuity book. 

• Stay-behind equipment. 

Briefings on advised unit 

• Foreign security forces task organization. 

• Foreign security forces key leadership. 

• Intelligence assessment. 

• Unit operational assessment. 

Advised unit introductions 

• Among commanders. 

• Among staffs. 


Advance Party Deployment 

5-13. An advance party deploys to the host-nation or partner organization area of operations after the unit 
completes its mission planning and the proper commander representative declares it deployable. The 
advance party conducts predeployment activities and coordinates necessary travel documentation and 
country clearances. The advance party reviews the rules of engagement and any status-of-forces 
agreements before deploying. If applicable, the proper staff provides an updated threat briefing to the unit. 
The S-4 section and support company help with out-loading in the unit area. The unit places all supplies 
and materials on pallets beforehand and prepares the load manifest. 

5-14. Upon arrival, the advance party processes through customs and immediately notifies the higher 
headquarters of its arrival and status. Often the higher headquarters provides point of contacts to the 
advance party. These contacts help the advance party obtain the proper identification, documentation, and 
weapons permits. 

5-15. The advance party establishes contact with all U.S. and foreign security forces tactical unit 
commanders and conducts final premission planning activities. The advance party procures secure 
working, storage, and living areas for the unit and reconnoiters and prepares the training sites. The advance 
party coordinates for special support equipment to unload heavy supplies and transport the supplies and 
personnel to the training site. 

Main Body Deployment 

5-16. The unit deploys after completing its planning and the appropriate commander declares the unit 
ready. The unit follows the same procedures performed by the advance party. Members of the advance 
party meet the main body on its arrival and brief the main body on any required changes to the operation 
order. 
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5-17. After arriving in-country, the unit processes through customs and immediately notifies the higher 
headquarters of its arrival and status. The unit obtains the proper identification, documentation and 
weapons permits from U.S. or other sources, if applicable. Often the security assistance organization 
provides to the unit the necessary point of contacts that expedite this process. 

5-18. The unit off-loads equipment and personnel onto vehicles for movement to the training site, or it 
stores the equipment in a secure area until the processing is completed. FSF secure the equipment but the 
unit members remember the commander is ultimately accountable for the advisor team’s physical and 
personal security. Supply personnel stay with the equipment and help to guard it. 

IN-COUNTRY PREPARATION 

5-19. Upon arrival, the commander and S-3 brief the higher headquarters on the planned execution of the 
mission and reconfirm the required command relationship. Local conditions may require the unit to 
confirm or establish its in-country and external command and control, support, and sustainment 
relationships from outside its operational area upon arrival. The unit establishes direct working 
relationships with its next higher in- or out-of-country supporting element to— 

• Determine the limits of the available support and expected reaction time between the initiation 
of the support request and its fulfillment. 

• Confirm or establish communications procedures between the supporting element and the unit, 
to include alternative and emergency procedures for command and control, all available support, 
and medical evacuation. 

5-20. The unit establishes procedures to promote interagency cooperation and synchronization. The unit— 

• Identifies the location of the concerned host-nation, U.S., or other agencies. 

• Contacts the concerned agency to establish initial coordination. 

• Exchanges information or intelligence. 

• Confirms or establishes other coordination protocols as necessary. 

• Incorporates the newly established or changed procedures into the plans for mission execution. 

5-21. The unit immediately establishes operations security procedures to support its mission execution and 
identifies rally points incorporated into its defensive, evasion, and personnel recovery plans. 

5-22. After receiving a detailed briefing and further guidance from the advance party, unit personnel 
continue to develop effective rapport with the FSF commander and counterparts. They also assess their 
working, storage, and living areas for security and verify the location of the training site, communications 
center, dispensary area, and FSF troop area. With the FSF commander, the unit commander— 

• Establishes rapport. 

• Conducts introductions in a businesslike, congenial manner. 

• Briefs on the unit’s mission, its capabilities, and the restrictions and limits imposed on the 
detachment by the higher U.S. commander. 

• Ensures all unit personnel fully support FSF and firmly believes a joint U.S.-FSF effort will 
succeed. Requests counterpart linkup be made under the mutual supervision of the FSF 
commander and the unit commander. 

• Ensures all current unit plans are tentative and that assistance is needed to finalize them. 

• Deduces or solicits the actual estimate of unit capabilities and perceived advisory assistance and 
material requirements. 

• Recommends the most desirable courses of action (COAs) while emphasizing how they satisfy 
present conditions, achieve the desired training, and meet advisory assistance goals. 

• Informs the higher in-country U.S. commander of any significant changes in the unit’s plan to 
assist FSF. 
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5-23. The S-2 supervises the dissemination of intelligence and other operationally pertinent information 
within the unit and, as applicable, to higher, lower, or adjacent units or agencies. The S-2 also— 

• Monitors the implementation of the intelligence collection plans to include updating the 
commander’s priority intelligence requirements (PIRs), conducting area assessment, and 
coordinating for additional intelligence support. 

• Establishes liaison with FSF intelligence and security agencies (within the guidelines provided 
by applicable higher authority). Assesses the intelligence threat and resulting security 
requirements, including coordination with the S-3 on specific security and operations security 
measures. 

5-24. Through the S-2, the commander’s PIRs are based on the latest information available and 
requirements for additional PIRs that arise from modified estimates and plans. The S-2 also— 

• Analyzes the foreign unit’s status to finalize unit plans for advisory assistance. These plans can 
include task organization of unit with counterparts, staff functions for planning SFA, and 
advisory assistance for executing SFA. 

• Explains analysis to counterparts and encourages them to help with—and participate in— 
analyzing, preparing, and briefing the analysis to the foreign unit commander. 

• Prepares and briefs the plans for training and advisory assistance. 

• Helps the foreign unit inspect the available facilities to identify deficiencies. If the unit finds 
deficiencies, the S-2 prepares estimates of COAs for the FSF commander to correct them. 

• Supervises the preparation of the facilities with their counterparts and informs unit and FSF 
commanders on the status of the facilities. 

5-25. The unit ensures its security is based on the present or anticipated threat. Some recommended actions 
the unit may take include— 

• Hardening its positions based on available means and requirements to maintain low visibility. 

• Maintaining unit internal guard system with at least one Soldier who is awake and knows the 
locations of all other unit personnel. The guard reacts to an emergency by following an internal 
alert plan and starting defensive actions. 

• Maintaining communications with all subordinate unit personnel deployed outside the 
immediate area controlled by the main body. 

• Establishing plans for immediate defensive actions in the event of an attack or a loss of rapport 
with hostile reaction. 

• Discussing visible security measures with foreign counterparts to ensure understanding and to 
maintain effective rapport. Unit personnel do not divulge sensitive information for the sake of 
possible rapport benefits. 

• Encouraging the foreign unit, through counterparts, to adopt additional security measures 
identified when analyzing the foreign unit’s status and inspecting its facilities. 

• Coordinating defensive measures with the foreign unit to develop a mutual defensive plan. Unit 
personnel obtain from the unit’s present reaction and defensive plans for attack. They encourage 
the foreign unit to conduct mutual full-force rehearsals of defensive plans; if unsuccessful, the 
unit conducts internal rehearsals of the plans. 

EMPLOYMENT 

5-26. Once the unit has deployed and arrived in-country, it begins employment. Employment is the 
conduct of SFA to support the FSF commander. Employment occurs within the advisor team itself. It 
includes foreign counterparts in the mission planning (preparing the FSF for the mission itself) to increase 
the capability and capacity of their planning processes, as well as increase the probability of success. 
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Personnel 

5-27. During employment, individual unit personnel perform functions described in paragraphs 5-28 
through 5-38. 

Commander 

5-28. Before the mission, the U.S. commander advises and assists the FSF commander. The latter issues 
planning guidance for planning the execution of the mission and clarifies commander’s intent. The U.S. 
commander advises and assists the FSF unit commander in the command and control process of tactical 
operations. By accompanying the FSF unit commander when the mission is received from higher 
headquarters, the U.S. commander assists any subsequent missions. The U.S. commander monitors how 
FSF understand the commander’s intent and all specified or implied tasks. 

5-29. During execution of the mission, the U.S. commander helps the foreign unit commander provide 
command and control during operations. After monitoring the tactical situation, the U.S. commander 
recommends changes to the COAs to exploit the situation. After monitoring the flow of information, the 
U.S. commander recommends improvements to use intelligence collection assets and to keep subordinates 
reporting required information. 

Staff 

5-30. Before the mission, the advisor staff advises and assists the foreign counterparts in preparing 
estimated COAs for essential tasks. The staff helps write tentative plans based on the planning guidance 
and unit’s standing operating procedures. These plans include primary, alternate, contingency, and 
emergency plans. 

5-31. During execution, the staff helps foreign counterparts coordinate the execution of the tasks. They 
disseminate portions of their plans to other personnel, senior and subordinate staff sections, and supporting 
elements. They help notify higher, lower, or adjacent staff sections of modified estimates and plans. 
Finally, the staff—with the S-2 and the S-2 counterpart—helps update the commander’s critical 
information requirements with the latest information and requirements that arise from operations. 

Executive Officer 

5-32. The executive officer performs the organizational analysis of the unit’s coordinating staff sections to 
ensure efficiency during the planning process according to initial planning guidance. With the foreign 
counterpart, this officer directs foreign staff sections as they develop estimates and plans. The executive 
officer monitors the liaison and coordination with FSF higher headquarters, recommending changes to 
improve efficiency. 

Adjutant 

5-33. The adjutant provides advice, assists, and makes recommendations to the foreign counterpart for 
conducting human resources. This includes monitoring the maintenance of foreign unit strength, 
accountability of casualties, unit morale, and postal activities. This may also include concerns with the 
foreign pay system, leave procedures, and casualty pay procedures. 

Intelligence Officer 

5-34. The intelligence officer advises and assists the monitoring of FSF operations security to protect 
classified and sensitive material and operations and recommends improvements. By helping the foreign 
counterpart update the situation map, the intelligence officer helps to keep the map current. The 
intelligence officer recommends improvements to the standing operating procedures of the tactical 
operations center communications so the intelligence section receives situation reports. This officer helps 
the counterpart monitor the collection, evaluation, interpretation, and dissemination of information. The 
intelligence officer assists in the examination of captured insurgent documents and material. This officer 
helps gather and disseminate intelligence reports from available sources to ensure the exploitation of all 
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assets. The intelligence officer helps the counterpart to brief and debrief patrols operating as a part of 
reconnaissance and surveillance activities. Finally, the intelligence officer assists, with the advisor 
operations officer, developing reconnaissance and surveillance plans. 

Operations Officer 

5-35. The operations officer helps the foreign counterpart to prepare tactical plans using estimates, 
predictions, and information. This officer monitors command and communications nets, assists in 
preparing all orders and plans, and helps to supervise the training and preparation for operations. Finally, 
the operations officer monitors the planning process and makes recommendations for consistency with 
ID AD goals. 

Supply Officer 

5-36. The supply officer advises and assists the foreign counterpart in maintaining equipment readiness; 
monitoring the support provided to the foreign unit, its subunits, and attachments; and recommending 
improvements. Finally, this officer helps to supervise the use of transportation assets. 

Civil-Military Team 

5-37. Upon deployment, civil-military teams advise the commander and staff on civil-military 
considerations and coordinate efforts of any civil affairs units supporting the unit. The civil-military team 
mentors the counterpart team on the supported foreign element staff on civil-military operations, the legal 
and moral obligations of military commanders to civilian populations under their control, and the 
importance of respecting human rights. The civil-military team may introduce the counterpart to relevant 
nongovernmental organizations, United States Agency for International Development project officers, and 
provincial reconstruction team staff. 

Company-Level Advisors 

5-38. Advisors sent to elements below battalion level help foreign counterparts to analyze the mission and 
commander’s intent from higher headquarters. They assist FSF leaders restate the mission, conduct an 
initial risk assessment, identify a tentative decisive point, and define their own intent. They also assist their 
foreign counterparts to analyze the mission variables. From these variables, advisors help their foreign 
counterparts to develop a CO A that meets the higher headquarters concept of operations and commander’s 
intent. Finally, they advise and assist in the conduct of operations and the flow of information to the FSF 
higher commander. 

Training 

5-39. Training FSF during SFA parallels the training of U.S. forces. Training follows the principles of 
training described in FM 7-0. This training tailors the objectives to account for cultural differences and 
focus on the FSF mission and problem set. 

Training Assessment 

5-40. The commander of the advising unit begins with a training assessment of training plans designed 
during predeployment and passed on from the preceding U.S. units conducted in coordination with the FSF 
commander. This assessment is important to both evaluate the foreign security force but also as an exercise 
to establish and enhance the working relationship between U.S. and foreign security forces. The training 
assessment should cover all aspects of leadership, training, sustainment, and professionalization. To 
support an assessment, the advising unit should analyze the following specific foreign unit considerations: 

• The unit’s mission and mission-essential task list and capability to execute them. 

• Staff capabilities. 

• Personnel and equipment authorization. 

• Physical condition. 
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• Any past or present foreign influence on training and combat operations. 

• Operational deficiencies identified during recent operations or exercises with U.S. personnel. 

• Sustainment capabilities, to include sustainment training programs. 

• Internal training programs and personnel. 

• Training facilities. 

5-41. The level of professionalism of FSF, both units and individuals, should also be assessed. Adhering to 
established rules of engagement, ethics that meet the established laws and regulations of the commanding 
authority, laws for land warfare, and human rights, promotions based on merit and the security forces’ 
support of civilian leaders and political goals all fall within this assessment. 

5-42. The advisor unit, working with FSF leaders, also evaluates current members of the security forces 
for past military skills and positions. Often military reorganizations arbitrarily shift personnel to fill 
vacancies outside their knowledge and experience. 

Training Plan 

5-43. After completing the training assessment, advisors analyze the prepared training plan and determine 
if changes are necessary. The training plan stresses the deficiencies identified in the training assessment. It 
also identifies those in the host nation able to help train FSF and to strengthen the legitimacy of the 
process. Finally, the training plan should consider the unit’s eventual self-sustainment. As the foreign 
security force gains sufficient capacity and capabilities to perform independently, advisors transition from 
a leading role to a mentoring role. 

5-44. The plan for training FSF uses a comprehensive approach, supports the IDAD strategy, and has 
many echelons. Working with other echelons and actors within the area of operations can provide support 
and expertise that enhance the training and operations process as well as limit redundancy. 

Program of Instruction 

5-45. In coordination with the FSF commander and training staff, the advising unit develops a program of 
instruction. This program incorporates all training objectives that satisfy the training requirements 
identified during the assessment. The training program must support these requirements. The FSF 
commander approves the program of instruction prior to execution. When executing the program of 
instruction, advisors adhere to a training schedule consistent with changes in the mission variables. 
Advisors ensure through their counterparts and the FSF commander that all personnel receive training. 
Foreign counterpart trainers rehearse all classes approved on the program of instruction. 

Presentation of Instruction 

5-46. To present the training material properly, trainers follow the lesson outlines approved in the program 
of instruction. All training clearly states the task, conditions, and standards desired during each lesson, 
ensuring the foreign students understand them. Trainers state all warning and safety instructions in the 
host-nation language. The training to reinforce the concepts includes demonstrations of the execution of 
each task, stressing the execution as a step-by-step process. Trainers monitor students’ progress during 
instruction and practical exercises, correcting mistakes as they are made. 

Training Methods 

5-47. An effective method of training used by U.S. forces is the crawl-walk-run method of teaching 
individual tasks, battle drills, collective tasks, and field exercises. (See FM 7-0.) This method is employed 
to develop well-trained leaders and units. During all phases, the training must include the mission of the 
unit in the context of the higher unit’s mission to assist with the practical application of the training. 
Identifying the higher commander’s mission and intent, as well as the tasks and purposes of other units in 
the area, would also add context to the training. This method can also be expanded to include the role of 
other actors. 
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5-48. At a minimum, units continue individual training to improve and sustain individual task proficiency 
while training on collective tasks. Collective training requires interaction among individuals or 
organizations to perform tasks, actions, and activities that contribute to achieving mission-essential task 
proficiency. Collective training includes performing collective, individual, and leader tasks associated with 
each training objective, action, or activity. 

Collective Training 

5-49. Collective training starts at the squad level. Squad battle drills provide key building blocks that 
support operations. Trainers can link battle drills and collective tasks through a logical, tactical scenario in 
a situational training exercise. Although this exercise is mission-oriented, it results in more than mission 
proficiency. Battle drills and collective tasks support situational training exercises, while these exercises 
support operations. Advisors must understand the operational environment when training FSF; training 
incorporates how internal and external threats and civilians affect the environment. Flexibility in using 
U.S. doctrine in training enhances efforts to make training realistic. Trainers modify U.S. doctrine to fit the 
FSF level of expertise, their command and control, the tactical situation, and sustainment base. Often the 
structure and capabilities of FSF differ from that required by U.S. doctrine. When FSF counter an 
insurgency, these exercises emphasize interplay among psychological and tactical, populace and resources 
control, intelligence, and civil affairs operations. Similarly, scenarios for each tactical exercise must 
include interplay among the various possible aspects of ID AD. 

Individual Training 

5-50. Training individuals of FSF emphasizes physical and mental conditioning, tactical training, basic 
rifle marksmanship, first aid, combatives, and the operational environment. Individual training also 
includes general tactics and techniques of security operations and the motivation, operations, and 
objectives of internal and external threats. Tough and realistic training conditions troops to mentally and 
physically withstand the strain of continuous offensive operations. 

5-51. Foreign personnel cross-train on all types of weapons, communications and other equipment, and 
skills particular to their unit. Personnel losses must never cause weapons, communications equipment, or 
essential skills to be lost due to a lack of fully trained replacement personnel. 

Small-Unit Leader Training 

5-52. SFA frequently entail rapidly changing circumstances; thus, FSF small-unit leaders must be able to 
plan and execute operations with little guidance. Therefore, trainers stress small-unit leadership training 
which can occur concurrently with individual training. Tools the trainer uses to train leaders are manuals, 
previously established training, tactical exercises without troops, battle simulations, and unit missions. This 
training develops aggressiveness, tactical proficiency, and initiative. Small-unit leader training should 
include combined arms technical training such as procedures for forward observer and close air support. 
Leadership training must also include land navigation in difficult terrain and under conditions of limited 
visibility. Mission readiness and the health and welfare of subordinates are also continuous parts of 
training. 

After Action Review 

5-53. In any training, the after action review provides the critical link between training and evaluation. It is 
a professional discussion that includes the training participants and focuses directly on the training goals. 
An after action review occurs after all collective foreign unit training. Effective after action reviews review 
training goals with the concerned FSF unit commander. Advisor personnel ask leading questions, surface 
important tactical lessons, explore alternative CO As, assist the retention teaching points, and keep the after 
action review positive. 

5-54. The advisor encourages the FSF unit commander to review the training with the entire unit or key 
subordinate leaders. At this review, the FSF commander stresses how to strengthen the chain of command. 
During the after action review, advisors avoid criticizing or embarrassing the FSF unit commander or 
subordinates. 
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5-55. If possible, after action reviews occur during the field portion of the training when the unit assembles 
at logical stopping points. These reviews provide feedback from instructors and leaders that increases and 
reinforces learning. This feedback provides a richer database for key points. During the after action review, 
the senior evaluator draws information from unit leaders to form possible alternative CO As. 

Assessment 

5-56. In all operations, including SFA, success is generally measured for three periods: short-, mid-, and 
long-term. Success in SFA is normally defined within the context of these three periods. In the short-term 
period, FSF make steady progress in fighting threats, meeting political milestones, building democratic 
institutions, and standing up security forces. In the mid-term period, FSF lead fighting threats and provide 
security, have a functioning government, and work towards achieving economic potential. In the long-term 
period, FSF are peaceful, united, stable, and secure; integrated into the international community; and a full 
partner in international security concerns. 

Measures of Effectiveness 

5-57. A measure of effectiveness is a criterion used to assess changes in system behavior, capability, or 
operational environment that is tied to measuring the attainment of an end state, achievement of an 
objective, or creation of an effect (JP 3-0). A measure of effectiveness provides a benchmark against which 
the commander assesses progress toward accomplishing the mission. 

5-58. The following are tools to assess the effects of operations in meeting expectations defined for the 
short, mid, and long term. Although all SFA is not focused on a host nation, these tools are based on the 
four ID AD pillars: 

• Balanced development attempts to achieve national goals through political, social, and 
economic programs. 

• Security includes all activities implemented to protect the populace from the threat and to 
provide a safe environment for national development. 

• Neutralization is a political concept that encompasses the physical and psychological 
separation of the threatening elements from the population. 

• Mobilization provides organized manpower and resources and includes all activities to motivate 
and organize popular support of the government. 

Measures of Performance 

5-59. A measure of performance is a criterion used to assess friendly actions that is tied to measuring task 
accomplishment (JP 3-0). This quantitative analysis determines whether the task or action was performed 
to standard. The standard may be derived from a procedure or may be time-sensitive. Examples of 
measures of performance are listed in the appropriate Army tasks in FM 7-15. 

5-60. The advisor helps the foreign counterpart to monitor the current situation for unanticipated 
successes, failures, or enemy actions. As the commanders assess the progress of foreign security 
operations, they look for opportunities, threats, and acceptable progress. Throughout the operation, the 
commanders visualize, describe, and direct changes to the operation, feeding the assessments of progress 
or regression back into the planning process. 

REDEPLOYMENT 

5-61. Redeployment is the return of forces and materiel to the home or mobilization station. Before 
redeployment, a unit conducting SFA inventories all supplies and equipment (jointly, if possible) to be 
passed on to the foreign unit or the relieving U.S. or multinational unit. These actions ensure all items are 
accounted for and the custody chain for property and equipment is unbroken. The outgoing unit also— 

• Prepares a final evaluation report showing its estimate of the foreign unit’s capabilities and 
giving an opinion of its future employment. 

• Discusses the foreign unit’s performance with its commander. The unit submits a copy of the 
foreign unit’s final evaluation to the next higher FSF commander. 
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• Passes custody of training schedules, lesson plans, foreign operational records, and the foreign 
unit’s final evaluation to the foreign unit and relieving U.S. or coalition unit. 

• Presents debriefings, after action reviews, and the foreign unit’s final evaluation to the higher in¬ 
country U.S. commander. 

5-62. The outgoing unit commander supervises the redeployment. This commander approves prepared 
redeployment plans or, as necessary, directs changes to the redeployment plans. The commander and 
operations officer assess and select alternatives or changes to the present redeployment COAs based on the 
intelligence officer’s intelligence estimate. They develop and disseminate a fragmentary order for selected 
alternatives or changes. 

5-63. Unit personnel prepare all accompanying supplies and equipment for shipment. They brief ground 
support personnel on equipment handling procedures, routes, convoy procedures, and actions to take if a 
terrorist or insurgent incident occurs. They load personnel and equipment for movement to the departure 
airfield or airport following the load plan in the unit’s operation order. They maintain accountability for all 
their personnel, supplies, and equipment. 

Mission Handoff Procedures 

5-64. During long-term SFA, conditions determine the rotation of in-theater units. Time is not the only 
governing factor. Changes in the operational environment may require reshaping force packages as 
situations change. In addition, internal administrative concerns might prompt or support a commander’s 
decision to rotate units. Regardless, mission handoff is necessary and defined as the process of passing an 
ongoing mission from one unit to another with no discernible loss of continuity. 

5-65. The overall authority for the handoff and the subsequent transfer of authority lies with the 
commander ordering the change. The authority for determining the handoff process lies with the incoming 
commander assuming responsibility for the mission. This changeover process may affect conditions under 
which the mission will continue. 

Redeployment Considerations 

5-66. Although intended for a direct handoff between U.S. units, commanders must make specific 
considerations when making a handoff to a multinational force. The considerations include mission, 
enemy, terrain and weather, troops and support available, time available, and civil considerations. For units 
relieved of a function by a government agency, procedures typically entail longer handoff times and more 
complex coordination. However, the other areas of consideration still apply and may in fact be a greater 
issue for an agency. Outgoing units that have past, present, or future projects planned with agencies 
prepare to transfer these projects to responsible agents in the incoming unit. 

Mission 

5-67. The outgoing unit must prepare a detailed study of their unit’s mission statement and detail the 
current and implied mission tasks. The mission may also require an incoming unit with additional skill sets, 
such as advanced special operations, near real-time connectivity, civil affairs functional specialists, or 
complex media production ability. Knowing the mission, commander’s concept of the mission, 
commander’s critical information requirement, PIRs, and information requirements helps the incoming unit 
understand the mission. After a complete in-depth study of the operational area, the outgoing unit should 
help the incoming staff complete the handoff in a manner that allows for continued, uninterrupted mission 
accomplishment. The changeover must not allow the adversary to gain any operational advantages. 

Enemy 

5-68. The outgoing unit must provide the latest available intelligence on all threats that affect the mission. 
This intelligence includes comprehensive data on terrorists and terrorist-related incidents over the previous 
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several months. In addition to the normal intelligence provided to the incoming unit on a regular basis, the 
situation may call for a liaison from the outgoing unit. Operations security is critical to prevent the enemy 
from discovering the impending handoff and then exploiting the fluidity of the change and the 
concentration ofU.S. or multinational forces. 

5-69. The in-country unit provides continuous information updates to the incoming unit. PIRs and 
information requirements were established for the original mission along with operational, strategic, and 
tactical information. The incoming unit must become familiar with the ongoing and upcoming mission 
PIRs and information requirements along with their links to planned nonlethal effects. 

Troops and Support Available 

5-70. To the incoming unit, learning about the friendly forces is as important as knowing the enemy 
situation. The unit must be familiarized with the command and control structure with which it will work 
daily. The incoming unit must know all friendly units in adjacent operational environments. It also must be 
aware of joint and multinational units and the capabilities of their mission support base. The incoming unit 
must also be aware of other operations, units, and their capabilities. 

5-71. Mission handoff is the time for the outgoing unit leadership to introduce the incoming unit 
leadership to leaders of FSF. This practice helps prevent breaks in intelligence networks already developed 
by the outgoing unit and reduces the time the incoming unit needs to build trust. The outgoing unit 
supports the incoming unit’s plans to prepare for the transition in counterpart relations. However, potential 
or anticipated friction between a foreign security force and the incoming unit may cause the relief to occur 
more slowly. Therefore, incoming and outgoing units need time for overlap to allow for in-country, face- 
to-face contact with their counterparts before the mission handoff. If possible, outgoing unit members 
should provide biographical data on their counterparts to include photographs. This information allows unit 
members to become familiar with their counterparts before deployment and to determine which advisor 
techniques may need more emphasis. Execution of the mission must continue within the capabilities of the 
incoming unit, the foreign unit, and the available supporting assets. 

Time 

5-72. The depth and dispersion of units and the number of operations conducted determines the time 
required to exchange units. Ideally, an overlap occurs to allow the incoming unit to become familiar with 
the operational environment and to establish rapport with their foreign counterparts. However, the handoff 
must occur as quickly as possible. The longer it takes, the more vulnerable become personnel in the 
operational environment. However, both outgoing and incoming units should not sacrifice continued and 
uninterrupted execution of ongoing operations for speed. The incoming unit needs enough time to observe 
training techniques and procedures and to conduct debriefing on lessons learned. Outgoing unit personnel 
need sufficient time to put incoming unit personnel in contact with agency counterparts. 

Civil Considerations 

5-73. The outgoing unit provides an in-depth area study, giving close attention to local problems. Often 
sister units can provide general demographic data that can be expanded upon for unit-specific needs. 
Popular support for U.S. activities occurring in the operational environment may directly influence changes 
in the mission statement. The outgoing unit provides this critical information and describes all completed 
and progressing civic action projects. The incoming unit considers how the host-nation government 
functions and international civilian or government agencies are involved in or influence the situation in its 
operational environment. 

POSTDEPLOYMENT 

5-74. The unit commander debriefs to provide an overview of the mission and all relevant information 
subsets. Topics can range from military geography, political parties, and military forces to insurgents, 
security forces, and ongoing agency operations. Concerns specific to a foreign security force and relevant 
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in one SFA operation may not be relevant in another operation. The commander should codify and debrief 
any information subset that may affect mission success. 

Postmission Debriefing 

5-75. Redeployment is not the end of the mission. Upon arrival at the redeployment location, the unit 
undergoes an extensive debriefing. The intelligence staff section officer typically organizes and conducts 
the debriefing. The intelligence officer coordinates with higher-level intelligence organizations to take part 
in the returning unit’s debriefing, particularly if other organizations tasked the unit to obtain information. 
All deployed personnel, to include attachments, must be available for the debriefing. 

Documentation 

5-76. After the debriefing, the unit commander and staff prepare two documents—an after action review 
and a report of lessons learned. 

5-77. The after action review states the who, what, when, where, and how of the operation. It is a 
permanent record of the major activities of the unit from receipt of mission to debriefing. As such, it is an 
extremely important template on which past missions may be compared and future missions planned. 
Within 48 hours of being debriefed, the unit normally submits an after action review through command 
channels to the higher command. The intelligence and operations officers at each echelon keep copies of 
unit after action reviews. 

5-78. Shortly after completion of the after action review, or simultaneously with its submission, the unit 
submits a report of lessons learned. This report documents the commander and staff s reflection of the 
operation and recommendations for the future. Units often prepare the lessons according to the six 
warfighting functions: movement and maneuver, intelligence, fire support, sustainment, command and 
control, and protection. This method addresses what worked and did not work during the operation, why it 
did or did not work, and what changes or substitutions are needed for existing tactics, techniques, and 
procedures in the unit. 

5-79. As a minimum, the lessons learned report is forwarded to appropriate Service- and joint-level lessons 
learned agencies to allow integration into subsequent unit training and leader education. These agencies 
might include the Center for Army Lessons Learned and Joint Center for Operational Analysis. 
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A brigade combat team may be required to execute operations across the spectrum of 
conflict. Hence, providing security force assistance (SFA) may require the 
sustainment staff to analyze the mission to determine support requirements and 
available capabilities. Since brigade combat teams conducting SFA may be 
responsible for a large operational area, an accurate and thorough assessment of U.S. 
assets as well as the foreign security force’s assets is critical to mission success. The 
sustainment planner understands that though the mission can change, methods by 
which logistics are distributed within a theater of operations do not. Army 
sustainment enables the commander to execute a mission and sustain the force 
through full spectrum operations. Sustainment assets are allocated based on those 
requirements; no standard arrangement fits all situations. 

As discussed in chapter 2, one of the principles of SFA is to ensure long-term 
sustainment. This principle dictates that all policies, strategies, and programs must be 
durable, consistent, and sustainable by foreign security forces (FSF) and their 
government once U.S. forces have completed assistance. This can be accomplished 
by developing the foreign security force’s capability and capacity for asset 
production, management, performance, and maintenance. 

SUSTAINMENT IN FOREIGN SECURITY FORCES CAPACITY 

6-1. Sustainment is the provision of the logistics, personnel services, and medical support necessary to 
maintain operations until mission accomplishment. The endurance of SFA forces is primarily a function of 
their sustainment. Sustainment determines the depth to which the forces can conduct decisive operations, 
allowing the commander to seize, retain, and exploit the initiative. Endurance is the ability to employ 
combat power anywhere for protracted periods. Endurance stems from the ability to generate, protect, and 
sustain a force. It involves anticipating requirements and making the most effective, efficient use of 
available resources. Sustainment also enables strategic and operational reach. SFA forces require strategic 
and operational reach to deploy and immediately conduct operations anywhere with little or no advanced 
notice. FM 4-0 discusses sustainment in detail. 

Core Logistic Capabilities 

6-2. Similar to any operation, the core logistic capabilities in SFA provide a framework to facilitate 
integrated decisionmaking, synchronize and allocate resources, and optimize logistic processes. The 
challenges associated with support cut across all the core logistic capabilities: supply, maintenance, 
deployment and distribution, engineering, medical support, logistic services, and operational contract 
support. 

Supply 

6-3. Supply operations include identifying requirements; selecting supply sources; scheduling deliveries; 
receiving, verifying, and transferring products; and authorizing supplier payments. To provide responsive 
supply operations in SFA to both the advising organization and FSF, logistic planning requires a 
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collaborative environment that includes operations planning, maintenance operations, and the distribution 
system. 

Maintenance 

6-4. In SFA, maintenance operations aim to reduce repair cycle times by replacing components, modules, 
and assemblies as far forward as possible as well as maximizing reliance on parts distribution, visibility, 
and replacement. Advisors and their foreign counterparts require maintenance capacity for their freedom of 
action. Force movement and maneuver depends on sufficient readiness levels of transportation equipment 
and weapons systems. In SFA, maintenance encompasses both intermediate and organizational levels and 
consists of shop maintenance supporting the supply chain, transportation assets, and weapon systems. 

Deployment and Distribution 

6-5. The deployment and distribution capability moves forces and logistic support on time by meeting the 
required delivery date and providing time-definite delivery. By sharing critical information, units create 
unity of effort among diverse distribution organizations. This unity of effort enhances foreign support 
efforts and provides end-to-end support to satisfy deployment execution and sustainment operations for 
advisors and host-nation forces. 

Engineering 

6-6. Engineering provides capabilities to maximize freedom of action. These include capabilities and 
activities that support the maneuver of land combat forces; modify, maintain, or protect the physical 
environment; and contribute to a clear understanding of the physical environment by providing geospatial 
information and services to commanders and staffs. 

Medical Support 

6-7. A component of Army health systems oversee operational management of the health service support 
and force health protection missions for training, predeployment, deployment, and postdeployment 
operations. Army health system includes all mission support services performed, provided, or arranged by 
Army Medical Department to support health service support and force health protection mission 
requirements for civilian and military joint and multinational forces. For more information on Army health 
systems, see FM 4-02. 

Health Service Support 

6-8. All support and services performed, provided, and arranged by Army Medical Department promote, 
improve, conserve, or restore the mental and physical well-being of Soldiers and personnel in other 
Services, agencies, and organizations as directed. This includes casualty care, medical evacuation, and 
medical logistics. The health service support mission is a function of the sustainment warfighting function. 

Force Health Protection 

6-9. Force health protection measures promote, improve, or conserve the mental and physical well-being 
of Soldiers. These measures enable a healthy and fit force, prevent injury and illness, and protect the force 
from health hazards. They include some prevention aspects of Army Medical Department functions, 
combat and operational stress control, dental services, and laboratory services. The force health protection 
mission is a function of the protection warfighting function. 

Logistic Services 

6-10. Logistic services comprise the support capabilities that collectively enable the United States to 
rapidly provide global sustainment for U.S. forces. Logistic services include many disparate activities that 
are highly scalable capabilities. Included in this area are food, water and ice, base camp, and hygiene 
services. 
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Contract Support 

6-11. Operational contract support provides acquisition functions to obtain materials, services, and 
construction of facilities for U.S. and host-nation forces in the local operating areas. The Department of 
Defense increasingly relies on contractors to perform many functions and tasks and then provides technical 
oversight. The expeditionary nature of SFA creates an even greater need for this capability. 

Principles of Sustainment 

6-12. The principles of sustainment are critical to maintaining combat power, maintaining strategic and 
operational reach, and providing Army forces with endurance. The principles of sustainment are 
anticipation, responsiveness, simplicity, economy, survivability, continuity, improvisation, and integration. 
While these principles are independent, they are also interrelated when used in planning and executing 
operations. For more information on sustainment principles, see FM 4-0. 

Missions 

6-13. All brigade support battalions have the same general capability to manage distribution and 
sustainment operations. The brigade support battalion provides support within an assigned operational 
area. It is force tailored and task-organized and uses subordinate companies, platoons, and teams to 
perform specific functions. In the sustainment role, the brigade support battalion is primarily concerned 
with the continuous management and distribution of stocks and allocation of maintenance in the 
operational area. Such assistance provides operational reach to maneuver commanders. 

6-14. The brigade support battalion contains the following sustainment capabilities: 

• Provides supplies, field services, field maintenance, recovery, and field feeding for itself and its 
assigned subordinates. 

• Plans and conducts base and base cluster self-defense; defends against level I threats, assists in 
destruction of level II threats, and escapes or evades against level III threats. 

• Has ability to operate as part of an Army or joint force. 

• Coordinates host-nation support. 

• Has ability to deploy an advance party to support early entry operations. 

• Provides opening, distribution, and sustainment management information and advice to 
commanders and staff within its operational area. 

• Exercises technical supervision over operations for all assigned units. 

• Provides limited materiel management for internal stocks—classes I, II, III, IV, V, VII, and IX 
and maintenance management of internal assets. 

• Provides a liaison team to augment other headquarters as necessary. 

• Manages and maintains the its property records. 

• Maintains data in support of Army equipment status reporting database and Army equipment 
status reporting system. 

• Appoints contracting officer representatives to oversee contractor performance, certify receipt of 
services, and act as liaisons between the requiring activity and the contracting officer. 

6-15. A brigade combat team often has attached companies such as an engineering company, a military 
intelligence company, an antitank company, or a network support company. Similar to the brigade 
headquarters and headquarters company, these attached companies are supported by the brigade support 
battalion regardless of where they are located on the battlefield. If one or part of these companies is task- 
organized to a maneuver battalion, it remains under the support of the brigade support battalion. 
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Critical Considerations in Building Host-Nation Sustainment Capacity 

6-16. Effective SFA planning begins with accurately assessing and understanding U.S. policy objectives, 
determining the end state, and identifying resources available. Some possible logistic planning 
considerations— 

• Have a holistic perspective. 

• Address the causes, not the symptoms. 

• Understand the desired end state. 

• Understand the level of FSF senior leader support. 

6-17. Logistic planning during SFA uses a holistic perspective. Operational environments can range from 
peacetime cooperation to counterinsurgency, stabilization to reconstruction. SFA forces determine the 
foreign security force’s logistic and reconstruction requirements based on their internal defense and 
development strategy; they develop a sustainment end state to support the plan. Rebuilding the host 
nation’s infrastructure and industrial capacity not only provides long-term job opportunities, but also builds 
trust and legitimacy in FSF, the host-nation government, and partner organizations. 

6-18. Logistic planning during SFA addresses the causes, not the symptoms. Operational logistic support 
problems are the symptoms, not the causes. They result from problems that exist in the supporting systems 
or in the society’s industrial capacity and economic strength. Teaching unit-level inventory management 
alone will not result in any sustainment improvement. 

6-19. Logistic planning during SFA understands the desired end state. Depending on the U.S. strategic 
interest in a host nation and its security forces, levels of engagement can vary significantly to achieve the 
desired end state. Sustainment capacity-building activities can be force tailored and scaled to assist in any 
of the sustainment capability areas. 

6-20. Logistic planning during SFA understands the level of FSF senior leader support. These leaders 
develop and set the policies for resource allocation. They support the various development projects and 
skills enhancement assistance activities. These senior-level advisors must fully understand the problems 
identified and an assistance strategy developed by SFA planners. From the beginning, SFA planners work 
with their counterparts to decide the plans and strategy to promote the vision and ensure continued effort. 

6-21. SFA depends on capable logistic support for maneuver and sustainment. Without an improvement in 
sustainment capacity, FSF cannot significantly improve regardless of how much effort is devoted to 
advising and training. When planning for sustainment capacity building, planners thoroughly understand 
the logistic systems to identify causes that lead to functional deficiencies. They must have a holistic 
perspective and understand the various goals and resources required to formulate an operational approach 
that effectively and efficiently achieves U.S. objectives. 

ASSET MANAGEMENT AND PERFORMANCE 

6-22. One tool at the disposal of the commander and planners during an evaluation of foreign 
infrastructure and industrial capacity is called an asset management plan. This plan, commonly employed 
in the industrial community, manages an organization’s infrastructure and assets to deliver a standard of 
service. An asset management plan provides information to FSF so they can analyze the capacity, 
condition, and current and future requirements of their facilities and infrastructure. Physical development 
should include facilities, transportation networks, area development, utilities, and other infrastructure 
components. 

6-23. A description of the perceived problems of current foreign facilities, or problems created by missing 
assets, is also important. The description includes how the advisor intends to address deficiencies in 
foreign facilities and infrastructure. Each organization needs to determine each facility’s function and value 
to their organizational mission by analyzing the current asset performance, costs, benefits, and 
improvements. 
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Current Asset Performance 

6-24. Asset performance is the most difficult portion of the asset management plan process to capture 
while assessing conditions of facilities and infrastructure. While historical records may exist, combat 
operations and possible instability of the host-nation government likely render these records irrelevant. 
Remaining structures, when measured against U.S. construction standards (designed to protect occupants 
from man-made or natural disasters), often are deficient, even if untouched by hostilities. Most existing 
facilities require significant modification to be considered for future use. However, FSF may use them in 
the interim until new facilities are completed. 

6-25. Asset performance may also use gap analysis. Gap analysis defines the present state, the desired end 
state, and the gap between them. Once a gap has been identified, the commander and staff can develop 
courses of action to rectify or bridge the gap. Gap analysis alone is not adequate for all problem sets, as 
goals may evolve and emerge during the course of problem solving. Most problems have many alternative 
solutions. 

Costs 

6-26. Establishing the short, medium, and long-term costs for facilities and infrastructure, from 
construction to control, is a critical step in prioritizing which facilities get built or refurbished first, and 
which get support at all. Units develop a forward-looking cost-profile for operating, maintaining, 
refurbishing, and replacing assets. This profile explains to civilian and military officials the implications 
and continued costs to maintain assets. SFA requires a plan for U.S. forces to hand off assets to FSF. 

6-27. In constructing these models, the ideal cost-profile extends to cover the life of the longest-lived asset 
in the system. By doing so, the profile estimates the whole-life cost as well as determines the average 
annual costs. Furthermore, this cost evaluation may need to be revisited and updated annually, forming the 
basis for an annual bid for funding. 

Benefits 

6-28. Assets should provide some measure of benefit to U.S. and foreign security forces that can be 
measured or explained during and after SFA. This usually involves translating asset costs and projected 
performance into a monetary figure. Other benefits may be social or environmental, which may be difficult 
to quantify in monetary terms. Regardless, some attempt to record all the relevant benefits is important; the 
more quantitative, the better. 

6-29. A benefit evaluation is vital to demonstrating that the ongoing cost of an asset system is reasonable 
given the scale of the benefits. The expenditure incurred by asset management needs to be justified in some 
way. 

Improvements 

6-30. How assets of FSF perform may be improved by acquisition, enhancement, or some other means. An 
improvement may address the potential reduction of performance and its effect on the rest of the asset 
system. The improvements represent a potential change to the performance and are typically managed as a 
project. Such management comes with an appraisal of the additional expenditure, comparing different 
options and selecting a preferred option based on the commander’s guidance and host-nation requirements. 

OPERATIONAL CONTRACT SUPPORT 

6-31. Contracting is a key source of support for deployed forces across the spectrum of conflict. Because 
of the importance and unique challenges of operational contract support, the commander and staff need to 
fully understand their role in planning for and managing contracted support in the operational area. This 
includes understanding the types of contracted support, contract management, and contract close out. 
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Types of Contract Support 

6-32. Current doctrine describes three broad types of contracted support: theater of operations support, 
external support, and systems support. 

Theater of Operations Support 

6-33. Contracts for theater of operations support provide support to deployed forces under prearranged 
contracts or contracts awarded from the mission area. They do so by contracting officers under the 
command and control of the combat sustainment support battalion. Contractors for theater of operations 
support acquire goods, services, and minor construction support, usually from local commercial sources, to 
meet the immediate needs of operational commanders. Theater of operations support contracts are the type 
of contract typically associated with contingency contracting. Sustainment brigades often are the requiring 
activity for theater of operations support contract actions. 

External Support 

6-34. Contracts for external support provide a variety of support to deployed forces. External support 
contracts may be prearranged contracts or contracts awarded during the contingency. These contracts 
support the mission and may include a mix of personnel including U.S. citizens, third-country nationals, 
and host-nation subcontractor employees. The largest and most commonly used external support contract is 
the logistics civilian augmentation program. This Army program is commonly used to provide life support, 
transportation support, and other support functions to deployed Army and joint forces. 

System Support 

6-35. System support contracts are prearranged and include, but are not limited to, newly fielded weapons 
systems, command and control infrastructure, and communications equipment. System support contractors, 
made up mostly of U.S. citizens, provide support in garrison and may deploy with the force to both training 
and real-world operations. The unit does not normally have a significant role to play in planning for or 
coordinating system support contracts other than coordinating and executing support of system support 
contract-related personnel. 

Contract Management 

6-36. Contract management requires nominating and tracking contracting officer representatives for every 
service contract. It will also nominate a receiving official for all supply contracts. To ensure contractors 
provide the service or item per the contract, they need a quality contracting officer representative and 
official support. SFA units must identify and coordinate funding requirements in advance with the 
supporting resource management staff element to secure the correct amount and type of contract funding 
associated with the mission. 

Contract Close Out 

6-37. In long-term operations like SFA, the advising unit ensures direct coordination and transfer of 
information related to operational contract support before mission handoff. Additionally, when the advance 
party arrives in the operational area, a designated Soldier actively seeks out current information on local 
contract support capabilities, policies, and procedures. This individual coordinates the formal handover of 
existing contract management responsibilities from the redeploying unit. This Soldier must know when 
recurring service contracts end since it takes 30 to 60 days to obtain funding approval. If the unit waits 
until the contract is about to expire before requesting additional funds, the sustainment brigade could lose 
the contracted service until Hinds are available. 


EXTERNAL AGENCIES SUPPORT MANAGEMENT 

6-38. Some external agencies help support the management of FSF. External support comes from 
interagencies, the host nation, and multinational organizations. 
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Interagency Support 

6-39. The Department of Defense performs both supported and supporting roles with other agencies. It 
often is the lead agency for logistic activities in SFA. When tasked to provide military support to civil 
agencies, Army forces perform a supporting role. Sustainment forces may be tasked to support the U.S. 
ambassador that, as the President’s representative, serves as senior U.S. Government officer in the country, 
or may employ resources of other U.S. Government agencies or private firms. Whether supported or 
supporting, close coordination is the key to efficient and effective interagency operations. In the absence of 
an American Embassy, or during operations in austere environments or remote locations, the advising unit 
may be the only organization able to provide supplies, services (including force protection), and life 
support. More typically, during the early stages of the advising unit deployment, the unit may find the 
American Embassy to be the primary source of supplies, services, and life support. 

6-40. Nongovernmental organizations do not operate in either the military or governmental hierarchy. 
Their relationship with an advisor organization is neither supported nor supporting. An associate or 
partnership relationship exists between military forces and engaged nongovernmental organizations, ideally 
focused on unity of effort. If formed, the focal point where U.S. forces provide coordinated support to 
nongovernmental organizations would be the civil-military operations center of a joint task force 
headquarters. 

Host-Nation Support 

6-41. Host-nation support and local procurement may provide sustainment, operational support, and 
tactical support. Host-nation support agreements fulfilling the command requirements for support need to 
be prenegotiated. Such support arrangements must be integrated into the distribution plan and coordinated 
with joint, allied, and multinational partners to prevent competition for resources and ensure high priority 
requirements are met. Host-nation support may include functional or area support and may use host-nation 
facilities, government agencies, civilians, or military units. Preestablished arrangements for host-nation 
support can reduce the requirement for early deployment of U.S. assets and can offset requirements for 
early strategic lift by reducing requirements for moving resources to the theater of operations. 

Muutinationau Support 

6-42. Multinational support may consist of support provided from one multinational partner to another. 
One or more of the following organizational and management options facilitates multinational support: 

• National support elements provide national support. 

• Individual acquisition and cross-servicing agreements provide limited support. 

• A lead nation provides specific support to other contributing nation forces. 

• A role-specialist nation provides a specific common supply item or service. 

• A multinational integrated sustainment unit provides limited common supply and support. 

• A multinational joint sustainment center manages common-user logistic support. 

6-43. In all cases, the multinational force commander directs specific multinational support within the 
applicable laws and regulations of the host nation. When operating within a formal alliance, the advising 
unit executes support following applicable standardization agreements. 

FACILITATING THE REDEPLOYMENT PROCESS 

6-44. Sustainment assets facilitate the redeployment and the retrograde process through its command and 
control of the distribution system. Many of the procedures are used to deploy forces, draw pre-positioned 
stocks, conduct reception staging and onward movement, and distribute supplies within the theater of 
operations apply to the redeployment process. Two factors in particular complicate redeployment 
operations: supporting operations and meeting requirements. 

6-45. The same elements that operate and manage the theater of operations distribution system during 
deployment and sustaining operations perform similar roles during redeployment. When redeployment. 
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deployment, and sustaining operations occur simultaneously, the theater sustainment command may find it 
necessary to rebalance its forces or change the missions of subordinate units to effectively support ongoing 
operations and redeployment. 

6-46. Requirements vary widely depending on the nature and scale of redeployment operations, 
infrastructure, and other factors. For example, redeployment operations could range from personnel only to 
entire units and their equipment. Depending on the political and military strategy, unit rotations may occur 
while decisive operations continue unabated or during operational transitions. Key considerations include, 
but are not limited to, several characteristics. These characteristics include the size of the force redeploying 
and deploying; infrastructure requirements and limitations; security requirements; traffic circulation; 
staging areas; distribution system capacity; quantity of supplies and materials to be redistributed; the 
amount and kinds of materials that require disposal agricultural inspections; and establishing accountability 
of retrograde cargo. The challenge is effective coordination and synchronization, vertically and 
horizontally, to ensure responsive simultaneous support to not only ongoing distributed operations, but also 
redeployment. 
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Advisors are the most prominent group of U.S. personnel that serve with foreign 
security forces (FSF). They live, work, and fight with their FSF. The relationship 
between advisors and FSF is vital. Advisors are not liaison officers, nor do they 
command FSF units. 

ROLES OF THE ADVISOR 

7-1. The military advisor has three roles involving different responsibilities. First and foremost, advisors 
are members of a U.S. military organization with a well-defined chain of command and familiar 
responsibilities. Second, advisors embed themselves with their counterparts. Third, advisors are 
interpreters and communicators between U.S. forces and their foreign counterparts. 

7-2. As members of military organizations, advisors receive and execute the orders of superiors. These 
orders may conflict with the orders their counterparts receive. Among other duties, advisors must act 
unobtrusively, but nonetheless positively, as inspector general—often observing, evaluating, and reporting 
on the performance of counterparts and their assigned unit. 

7-3. Secondly, advisors live, eat, and work with the officers and men of their host units. Often, advisors 
soon regard themselves as one of them. The sharing of common hardships and dangers forges potent 
emotional ties. The success and good name of their units become matters of prime and personal importance 
to the advisor. 

7-4. Finally, advisors are interpreters and communicators between U.S. superiors and foreign 
counterparts. Advisors must introduce and explain one to the other; they help resolve the myriad of 
problems, misunderstandings, and suspicions which arise in any human organization, particularly when 
people of starkly different cultures approach difficult tasks together. Advisors with quick and easy access 
to influential counterparts can sometimes be the best possible means of communicating. 

7-5. To be effective, advisors obviously must gain their counterparts’ trust and confidence. This 
relationship, however, is only a prelude to the advisor’s major objective: inspiring and influencing a 
counterpart to effective action. In pursuing this goal—constantly, relentlessly, and forcefully, yet patiently, 
persuasively, and diplomatically—advisors must recognize conditions which can benefit or handicap their 
cause. 

CONSIDERATIONS OF THE ADVISOR 

7-6. An advisor follows ten considerations when serving with FSF. 

By, With, and Through 

7-7. All planned operations of a combat advisory mission must be conducted by, with, and through the 
FSF. Not counting immediate action battle drill responses, the mark of an effective advisory effort is the 
amount of personal involvement the FSF take in their own operations. Civilians must see that they are 
secured by their own security forces to promote the legitimacy of the host nation and their capacity and to 
build trust and confidence. In a word, combat advisors are shadows whose presence is felt at all times. 
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Empathy Leads to Competency 

7-8. Empathy can be defined as identification with and understanding of another’s situation, feelings, and 
motives. This is tough for experienced U.S. leaders and often harder to explain, but it is the key to the 
success of an advisory mission. Truly understanding other human beings and where they come from allows 
for honest relationships to develop. In most cultures, the place to begin understanding another person’s 
feelings and experiences is by understanding the other person’s narrative. The narrative is a collective 
group’s identity as an interpretation of both ancient history and recent collective experiences. Delving into 
the narrative, understanding it and how it affects people, is the beginning of empathy. 

Success Is Built on Personal Relationships 

7-9. Developing a sense of empathy allows advisors to begin nurturing relationships with those they are 
tasked to advise. No amount of resources and firepower can compensate for the lack of a relationship 
between advisors and their counterparts. It must be honest, genuine, and heartfelt. Mutual respect, trust, 
and understanding create success. Both parties rely on each other for mission accomplishment and often for 
survival. This relationship is likely to be challenged on numerous occasions; only one built on mutual trust 
can survive and ensure mission success. Furthermore, advisors learn to pick their battles. Camaraderie and 
rapport with FSF can vanish in an instant if one does not prioritize and define critical lines in the 
relationship. 

Advisors Are Between U.S. and Foreign Security Forces 

7-10. Living and fighting with FSF allows for the development of true bonds, empathy, and trust. These 
desired results have a price to pay. When addressing their own Army, advisors soon realize that they are 
also not one of them, increasing their level of frustration. Advisors are often alone, navigating between two 
military systems and two cultures, never quite fitting in with either one. 

Advisors Will Never Win, Nor Should They 

7-11. Often advisors find it difficult to understand what victory looks like in this environment. Progress 
tends to occur at a glacial pace and cannot usually be tracked on a day-to-day basis. The advisor attaining a 
tactical objective does not achieve success; success is achieved by the foreign security force achieving the 
objective. Advisors find it difficult to satisfy their own units, and they never fully satisfy the demands of 
their FSF. They are figuratively and literally caught in the middle. Advising is the art of striving to make a 
win-win situation for all parties. The advisor and foreign security force relationship is one in which the 
advisor removes the obstacles in the way. Only a plan by FSF will succeed—and it will only succeed if it 
is, in fact, their plan. 

Advisors Are Not Commanders 

7-12. Advisors do not command FSF personnel or units. Advisors provide advice, training, and access to 
coalition resources to FSF. They are not intended to lead FSF in combat; they are responsible for the 
command and control of their own team of advisors. Flowever, they can and should influence the 
commander of the foreign unit. 

Advisors Are Honest Brokers 

7-13. Advisors are advocates for FSF with conventional forces. They transparently assess capabilities and 
reveal limitations of foreign units to the FSF’s and advisors’ higher command. They also provide access to 
U.S. resources—from close air support to medical evacuation—to FSF they advise. 

Advisors Live with Shades of Gray 

7-14. Black and white is not available to the advisor. Caught between two cultures, systems, and 
narratives, the advisor works within a gray area. Unlike operations in a conventional unit, many of the 
checks and balances are not present. Advisors often find themselves isolated with great autonomy and no 
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supervision. These conditions present moral and ethical dilemmas daily. Advisors need to be comfortable 
in this environment. Often they lose sleep at night and question their actions and those of their FSF. Thus, 
this mission calls for Soldiers of enormous character, moral courage, and intellect. 

Talent Is Everything, But Advisors Must Understand Rank 

7-15. Military forces around the world approach rank and prestige in completely different ways. In some 
cultures, rank equals experience; in others, it is nobility or education. Often many militaries have rewarded 
loyalty with promotions, which results in rank-heavy armies. Some FSF recognize talent, while others 
recognize rank. Advisors likely advise counterparts much more senior in rank. They must understand that 
rank on the uniform is important to many armies. 

Make Do 

7-16. Advisors will never have everything they believe they need to succeed. However, their creativity 
often distinguishes between success and failure. Austerity and economy of force can fail to meet the 
prevalent expectations that FSF have of a U.S. unit in regards to resources. It is up to the advisor team to 
close the expectation gap by its creativity and imagination. Scrounging, bartering, and negotiating are daily 
activities of advisors. An enormous amount of energy must be devoted to these activities to achieve 
mission success and endear them to their counterparts. 

PERSONALITY TRAITS OF THE ADVISOR 

7-17. Not every Soldier is well suited to perform advisory functions; even those considered to be the best 
and most experienced have failed at being an advisor. Effective advisors are only the most capable 
individuals. Advisors are Soldiers known to take the initiative and who set the standards for others; 
however, they are also patient and personable enough to work effectively with FSF. Recognizing that not 
all Soldiers are capable of performing as advisors, leaders should immediately remove advisors who do not 
exhibit these qualities. 

7-18. Because advisors operate in very subjective environments, it is difficult to establish objective criteria 
by which to assess potential advisors. However, research and experience indicate that several personality 
traits greatly enhance the advisor’s ability to adapt and thrive in a foreign culture. These traits include— 

• Tolerance for ambiguity. 

• Realistic when setting goals and tasks. 

• Open-mindedness. 

• Ability to withhold judgment. 

• Empathy. 

• Communicativeness. 

• Flexibility. 

• Curiosity. 

• Warmth in human relations. 

• Motivation of self and others. 

• Self-reliance. 

• Strong sense of self. 

• Tolerance for differences. 

• Perceptiveness. 

• Ability to accept and learn from failure. 

• Sense of humor. 

7-19. Of the traits listed above, no single trait is paramount. Advisor selection and training programs seek 
to develop an understanding of the contributions of each of them. 
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SKILLS OF THE ADVISOR 

7-20. Advisor-specific skills fall into two subcategories: enabling skills and developing skills. Enabling 
skills build on the individual and collective skills of advisors. Developing skills are the main advisor tasks 
of teaching, coaching, and advising. Advisors use these skills to develop the capabilities of the foreign 
security force. 

Enabling Skills 

7-21. Advisors use enabling skills to work individually and in a group. Enabling skills help advisors 
communicate across cultures, build rapport, influence, and negotiate. Successfully employing these 
enabling skills sets the conditions for advisors to move forward with their mission. 

Individual Skills 

7-22. Individual skills help advisors properly perform their mission. Initially advisors should be selected 
based on subject matter expertise and not just rank. However, tactical proficiency does not necessarily 
equate to proficiency as an advisor. Modern-day military advisors must be able to teach and advise FSF. To 
do this, they must be knowledgeable and proficient in procedures and able to impart this knowledge 
effectively. They may also be able to advise FSF in the areas of intelligence, communications, operations, 
and logistics. Some advisors may be required to call in U.S. supporting anus, principally artillery and air 
support, and coordinate both air and ground casualty evacuation. Finally, advisors should be proficient in 
basic combat skills. These common skills, warrior skills, and survival skills are often required by advisors. 
Since these skills are critical to an advisor due to the isolated and independent nature of the mission, 
advisors should refresh them during predeployment training. 

Collective Skills 

7-23. As a group of advisors form a team, they must practice their warrior tasks, organize to cover the 
functions associated with any team, and familiarize its members with their duties and responsibilities. As 
with individual advisor skills, some are refined before deploying and others are learned in country. Figure 
7-1 depicts this graphically. 
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Figure 7-1. Collective advisor skills 


Developing Skills 

7-24. Developing skills—teaching, coaching, and advising—are required for every advisor. The advisor 
will make an initial assessment to determine the foreign unit’s proficiency to determine the appropriate 
developing skill with which to start. Figure 7-2 illustrates the appropriate level of advice that corresponds 
to the foreign unit’s capabilities. 
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(Expertise x Rapport) 

Minimal Optimal 


Figure 7-2. Appropriate advising level 

7-25. Advisor teams have limited positional power and depend on personal influence to positively affect 
FSF efforts through teaching, coaching, and advising. Advisor team members often work with people of 
higher rank or grade than themselves. Advisors should remember the foreign unit’s experience and 
capabilities and carefully choose opportunities to inject or impart knowledge. Foreign units are most 
receptive to advisor teams that teach unobtrusively. Foreign units most value those who are subtle in their 
teaching, coaching, and advising. Those advisors who master the ability to create a climate in which FSF 
personnel feel they are teaching themselves often prove the most effective. 

Teaching 

7-26. Teaching includes training and education. Methods of teaching can include classroom lectures, 
seminars, hands-on training, training exercises, and simulations. 

Coaching 

7-27. Coaching relies on guiding to bring out and enhance capabilities already present. Coaching refers to 
the function of helping someone through a set of tasks. Those being coached may or may not have 
appreciated their potential. The coach helps them understand their current level of performance and 
instructs them how to reach the next level of knowledge and skill. Coaching requires identifying short- and 
long-term goals and devising a plan to achieve those goals. The coach and the person being coached 
discuss strengths, weaknesses, and a course of action to sustain or improve the goals. 

Advising 

7-28. Advising is a combat multiplier that boosts supported unit capability. Advisors have experience in 
particular areas in which they are advising, but are not required to have similar backgrounds. Advisor 
relationships are not based on superior to subordinate relationships. 

7-29. Advisors provide an expert opinion, advice, and counsel by focusing on both personal development 
(interpersonal and communication skills) and professional development (technical and tactical knowledge). 
Advising develops mutual trust and respect. 
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Advisor Versus Trainer 

7-30. Advisors teach, coach, and advise work in a cycle. As FSF master one skill, the advisor can move on 
to other skills and initiate the process for the new skills. If FSF require additional teaching or coaching, the 
advisor can take them to that part of the cycle. Eventually, the teaching and coaching should decrease, and 
most of the advisor’s time will be spent as an advisor providing an expert second opinion. 

7-31. Ultimately, the question of what is the difference between being a trainer or an advisor will arise. 
Figure 7-3 shows that every advisor will have to be able to be a trainer, but all trainers are not expected to 
perform the more sophisticated task of advising. Flence, competent junior officers and enlisted Soldiers can 
be trainers, but only more experienced individuals can be advisors. 
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Figure 7-3. Advisor versus trainer 
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As an advisor, understanding the host-nation population is a crucial element of 
premission planning and the development of foreign security forces (FSF). Prior 
knowledge of sociocultural differences aids in building effective relationships and 
prevents embarrassment, loss of rapport, and compromise of the mission. This 
chapter discusses three aspects of the sociocultural environment to provide a 
framework for analysis and comparison of foreign cultures for operational purposes. 

These aspects are society, culture, and communications. 

SOCIETY 

8-1. People who have a common culture, share a group identity, occupy a common territory, and are 
subject to the same political authority can be identified as a society. A society is not easily created or 
destroyed. Though they share the above factors, societies are not homogeneous nor static. A society usually 
has a dominant culture but can also have a vast number of secondary cultures, each influencing the other. 

8-2. Advisors derive much of their effectiveness from their ability to understand and work with 
counterparts from a foreign society. Advisors must also consider societies outside their immediate 
operational environment whose actions, opinions, or political influence can affect the mission. 

Social Structure 

8-3. Society is composed of both social structure and culture. Social structure refers to the relations 
among groups of persons within a system of groups and is persistent over time. For the purposes of 
security force assistance, social structure includes groups, institutions, organizations, roles and statuses, 
and social norms. FM 3-24 contains a more in-depth discussion of social structure. 

Groups 

8-4. Within societies, groups are composed of two or more people that interact based on mutual interests 
and interrelated statuses and roles. These groups can be based on race, ethnicity, religion, or kinship. A 
racial group is defined by its members or by outside groups as different based on physical characteristics or 
descent. Race is a social category that has no biological basis. An ethnic group is a community whose 
learned cultural practices, language, history, ancestry, or religion distinguish them from others. Similar to 
racial groups, ethnic groups can be defined by their members or by outside groups. Religious groups may 
be subsets of larger ethnic groups and an ethnic group may contain members of different religions. Kinship 
groups are based on a link by blood relation. It may also be used to indicate a group of persons who live 
and work together to satisfy basic collective needs and goals. The role of a kinship group is generally seen 
to care for and educate offspring. This group provides for such needs as food, shelter, and clothing and 
prepares offspring to be functional members of the society in which they live. 

Institutions 

8-5. Institutions are the basic building blocks of societies. They are made up of groups that are organized 
to achieve a common task. Institutions are continuous through many generations and are built to continue 
to function even as individuals are replaced. An example of an institution from FM 3-24 is a military 
institution that brings together groups and individuals whose statuses and roles concern defense and 
security. 
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Organizations 

8-6. Organizations are institutions that have a bounded membership with defined goals and established 
operations. They include fixed facilities from which they conduct business or operations and a set means of 
financial or logistic support. The four types of organizations are communicating, religious, economic, and 
social. Communicating organizations are designed to influence perceptions. Religious organizations are 
created to regulate societal norms, reaffirm beliefs and values, and provide social support. Economic 
organizations provide employment and assist in economic development. Social organizations provide 
support to groups in society, create social networks, and can influence ideologies. Organizations may 
belong to more than one category and exist to affect the behavior, values, and beliefs of society. As such, 
advisors must identify influential organizations both inside and outside of the FSF with which they are 
partnered. 

Roles and Statuses 

8-7. As members of a group, individuals interact based on assumed or given social positions. These social 
positions are referred to as statuses. Societies generally associate particular statuses with particular social 
groups (such as family, lineage, ethnicity, or religion). Each status inherently contains a set of expected 
behaviors known as a role, which includes how a person of that status should act, feel, and think. A status 
includes expectations about how others in a society should treat a person of that status. 

Social Norms 

8-8. Violation of a role derived from a given status results in social disapproval. The standard of conduct 
for social roles is a social norm. Norms may be either moral (incest prohibition, homicide prohibition) or 
customary (prayer before a meal, removing shoes before entering a house). Advisors must understand the 
roles, statuses, and social norms of groups they are advising. This knowledge will clarify the expected 
behavior of their FSF partners and their role as advisors. 

Language 

8-9. Language is a learned element of culture that is a system of symbols that people use to communicate 
with one another. Successful communication within a society requires an understanding of the social 
setting, appropriate behaviors towards different statuses and roles, and nonverbal cues. The languages used 
in the advisors’ operational environment have a major impact on the advising mission. Languages must be 
identified to facilitate language training during predeployment and employment, as well as in the 
requisitioning of translators. Translators are critical for communicating with FSF and interacting with local 
citizens and leaders. 


CULTURE 

8-10. Social structure comprises the relationships among groups, institutions, and individuals in a society; 
in contrast, culture provides meaning to individuals within the society. Social structure can be thought of as 
a skeleton with culture being the muscle on the bones. The two are mutually dependent and reinforcing. A 
change in one results in a change in the other. 

8-11. Culture influences an individual’s range of action and ideas, including what to do and not do, how to 
do or not do it, and whom to do it with or not to do it with. It is neither a random jumble of customs nor a 
laundry list of accepted practices and taboos that an advisor should know. It influences judgments about 
what is right and wrong and what is important and unimportant. Cultural rules are flexible in practice; the 
customs and actions that an individual practices are based largely on that particular environment. 

Cultural Characteristics 

8-12. Culture is shaped by history, language, religion, and customs. Members of society use these shared 
beliefs, values, customs, and behaviors to cope with their world and with one another. It is learned 
behavior that is shared by members within a society. However, behaviors do not always define a culture. 
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Frequently, there are more telling cultural signs in the meaning attached to a behavior than in the actual 
behavior. Culture influences its members’ identity, values, belief systems, and cultural forms. As such, it is 
arbitrary; advisors should make no assumptions regarding what a society considers right and wrong, good 
and bad. Culture is changeable through the social interactions between people and groups, both inside and 
outside of that society. TC 31-73 discusses cultural characteristics in great detail. 

Identity 

8-13. Each individual belongs to multiple groups through birth, assimilation, or achievement. Each group 
to which individuals belong influences their values and beliefs. Individuals consciously or unconsciously 
rank their identities into primary and secondary identities. Primary identities are those seen as core to their 
being; frequently these are national, racial, and religious. In contrast, secondary identities are more 
peripheral and may include such things as an individual’s occupation or hobby. 

Values 

8-14. Values guide how individuals interact with the world around them. As deeply held beliefs about 
rightness, values shape how individuals think things should be. Values may never be articulated—in fact, 
they may not even be consciously held. At times, the beliefs of an individual may even contradict one 
another. Advisors should have some understanding of a counterpart’s value system. Usually values are 
nonnegotiable. In working with a counterpart with conflicting values, advisors should persuade the 
individual that the advocated action or behavior really does not conflict with their values. 

Belief Systems 

8-15. Beliefs primarily take two forms: values (core) and opinions (peripheral). Values, or core beliefs, are 
not easily changed. Opinions, or peripheral beliefs, stem from thought and decisions. The totality of the 
identities, values, and beliefs that an individual holds compose that person’s belief system. 

Forms of Beliefs 

8-16. Values are broad moral conclusions about the way to live life. These core beliefs are unstated, taken 
for granted, resistant to change, and not consciously considered. They reflect strong personal certainties 
drawn from faith, childhood environments, and life experiences. They lend shape and order to people’s 
lives, helping them to decide if they settled on the right actions, friends, leaders, religions, and careers. 

8-17. Opinions, or peripheral beliefs, are immediate conclusions about some aspect of the environment. 
They are usually quite specific and are open to debate, consciously considered, and easiest to change. 

Types of Belief Systems 

8-18. Belief systems involve cultural narratives and myths. The interpretation of these narratives and 
myths provide people with insight into how they should feel, think, and behave. The most prominent 
systems of beliefs tend to be those associated with religions and ideologies. However, any system of belief 
in which the interpretation of narratives impacts people’s behavior (such as superstitions) can be a 
contributing component of a society’s culture. 

8-19. A belief system acts as a filter for new information. It is the lens through which people perceive the 
world. Beliefs of one group as to what is rational, normal, or true may appear strange, irrational, or 
illogical to outsiders. Understanding belief systems of various groups in an operational environment allows 
advisors to work with their foreign counterparts and influence civilians more effectively. 

8-20. Belief systems play a fundamental role in the development of a society’s values. Careful analysis of 
a region’s belief systems is crucial to understanding the local value system. These systems influence 
religious doctrine, narratives, and myths and provide enormous insight into the culture of the community. 
Ultimately, the values which are most prized within a belief system are religious. These beliefs affect that 
culture’s systems of social organization, learned behaviors, and relationship to the physical environment. 
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Religion as a Belief System 

8-21. At its most basic level, religion is both the individual and communal expression of contact with the 
sacred. Notions of the sacred can vary widely in societies and may include deities and sacred items. In most 
cases, religions also involve symbols, rituals, and ethics or dogma. Religion can be both an individual 
practice and a group phenomenon. 

8-22. Most societies have some variety of religion—typically a set of sacred beliefs and rituals that provide 
a common understanding of moral codes and proper conduct. Expressing a common religious 
understanding helps people to make sense of their world. Often religion provides explanations for human 
suffering, natural disasters, broken relationships, inequalities, and death. Some societies also have secular 
equivalents of religion. For instance, America is often remarked to have a civil or civic religion that can be 
seen in the images, symbols, ideas, and behavior of the political realm. 

8-23. Because religion is such an integral part of culture, when advisors carefully prepare and analyze the 
mission, they must examine the religions and religious groups in the operational environment. Religious 
beliefs, leaders, and institutions are central to how many societies view the world. When planning any 
advising operation, planners consider how religion affects FSF and civilians. 

Broad Impact of Belief Systems 

8-24. In almost every society, followers of dominant religions have a strong societal impact. This influence 
may be exerted at varying degrees upon the individual citizen, sections of society, the economy, the 
military, and the political structure. TC 31-73 discusses these in detail. 

The Importance of Understanding Culture 

8-25. Advisors derive their effectiveness from their ability to understand and work with foreign 
counterparts from another culture. They must understand enough of their own culture and their 
counterpart’s culture to accurately convey ideas, concepts, and purpose without causing counterproductive 
consequences. 

8-26. Advisors must be aware of aspects of the local culture and history that influence behavior in their 
operational environment. Advisor team members must understand the reasons and motivations underlying 
personal interaction and must practice patience when working with their counterparts. Group norms guide 
individual behavior, and advisors must understand how individuals in a society tend to interact as members 
of a group, whether a race, ethnic, or kinship group. 

8-27. Cultural understanding is not derived from demographic information provided to the military 
through country briefs prior to deployment. It is gained from studying, interacting, and understanding the 
people, religion, history, customs, and social and political structures within an area. For true understanding, 
it is necessary to live among the people, gradually understanding the subtleties and nuances of their culture. 

Cultural Education 

8-28. Culture influences a person’s perception of the world. People from one society tend to view people 
from other societies through the prism of their own culture. Often, their perceptions are biased, are 
inaccurate, or involve assumptions of superiority. For example, Americans view their society and its 
culture very differently from the rest of the world. Likewise, as foreigners, advisors view local cultures 
through the prism of their own idealized culture. This creates a large gap between the culture the advisor 
observes and the host nation’s real culture. 

8-29. To narrow the gap of cultural understanding an advisor will encounter, a program of cultural 
learning should be undertaken. The end state of this cultural learning should be to gain the trust of foreign 
partners and civilians. Advisors will do so by demonstrating their understanding and sensitivity towards the 
host nation’s culture and social structures. 

8-30. An awareness of the cultural aspects of the operational environment can significantly enhance the 
effectiveness of an advisor. An extensive study program is best, but even a concise program is worthwhile 
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if it provides advisors with the necessary cultural information. The best programs involve credible teachers 
who intimately understand the culture and have personal experience in the society. Training is dynamic and 
moves beyond the standard lecture and handout format. Small groups or a discussion panel work quite 
well. Cultural behavior and cultural familiarization handbooks can also be used. Since handbooks vary 
greatly in accuracy and quality, credible subject matter experts should be consulted to determine which 
documents to incorporate into the training. Table 8-1 discusses the training recommendations and tools. 

Table 8-1. Cultural education recommendation 


Training Recommendations 

Cultural 

• Comparison of cultural values and social structures (United States compared to 

Education 

those of the operational area). 

• Local customs and traditions (for example, greetings do’s and don’ts). 


• Geopolitical history (pre-colonial to contemporary and the orientation of each 
faction or party). 


• The role of religion in daily life. 

Training Tools 

Resources 

• Guest speakers native to the country of interest (for example, nongovernmental 
organization staff, foreign students, recent immigrants, or selected refugees). 


• Others who have worked in or studied the mission area (for example, special 
forces personnel, diplomats, and scholars). 


• Cultural familiarization handbooks. 

Format 

• Combination of briefings, small group discussions, and question and answer 
periods. 


• Handouts to augment—not replace—speakers. 

• Visual media, specifically slides and videos of the mission area. 


8-31. Advisors with previous operational experience have addressed the importance of cultural education. 
Many civilian agencies have developed intercultural effectiveness programs designed for their personnel 
working overseas. Often these programs can be revised and tailored for military and paramilitary groups. If 
available, these programs are an excellent resource for predeployment preparation. 

Cultural Gap 

8-32. Each culture has its own societal rules regarding who a person may speak to, how and when the 
person may speak, and what topics the person may speak about. Many cultures rely on nonverbal signals to 
communicate. In such cultures, posture, expression, and actions convey more than spoken or written 
words. Advisors work to bridge the cultural gap by learning the language as well as nonverbal 
communication cues. To bridge the gap, advisors develop a sense of cultural awareness, recognize 
differences, learn to adapt, develop tolerance, and maintain personal contact. 

Develop a Sense of Cultural Awareness 

8-33. Advisors must recognize they are a product of their own culture. They must learn as much as 
possible about the culture of the people with whom they need to communicate. When communicating with 
people across cultures, advisors abandon any sentiments of ethnocentrism—the tendency of individuals to 
judge all other groups according to their own group’s standards, behaviors, and customs. Such notions lead 
an individual to see other groups as inferior by comparison. 

Recognize Differences 

8-34. Each culture has its own way of accomplishing required daily tasks. Advisors must understand that 
each particular society may approach things differently; it does not mean that they are inefficient or less 
valid. Differences should not be seen as negative. Respect for counterparts must be maintained at all times. 
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Learn to Adapt 

8-35. Advisors must be flexible and ready to adapt and adjust their behavior; however, they must be 
careful not to overdo their adjustment. Individuals who are overly flexible are often perceived as being 
insincere. The successful advisor must strive to act in a way that is appropriate to the target culture. Above 
all, advisors should be themselves and show sincerity. 

Develop Tolerance 

8-36. Advisors must develop a tolerance for deviations from accepted norms. Events or activities that may 
seem extraordinary to newcomers may be common practice in the culture. Advisors must be aware that 
members of the foreign culture may be astounded by that which is commonplace in the United States. 
Careful observation should be made before judgments are rendered about seemingly peculiar behavior. 

Maintain Personal Contact 

8-37. Personal contact is the most effective way to bridge organizational barriers. Interorganizational 
stumbling blocks are very real and the prejudices that arise from them are exacerbated by misunderstanding 
and ignorance. Often it is too easy to attribute negative attitudes and hostile motives to faceless groups. The 
advisor must employ superior interpersonal skills and work directly and closely with individual members 
of other organizations. This type of contact can effectively reinforce commonality and diminish the impact 
of disparity. These personal relationships are the key to effective interorganizational relationships. 

Culture Shock and Adaptation 

8-38. The term culture shock describes the anxiety experienced by persons in a completely new 
environment. It is not the result of a single event. Rather, the condition develops slowly from a series of 
minor events or conditions. Culture shock expresses the feelings of not having a set direction, not knowing 
what to do or how to do things in a new environment, and not knowing what is appropriate or 
inappropriate. 

8-39. Culture shock occurs because the mind and body have to go through a period of psychological and 
physiological adjustment when individuals move from a familiar environment to an unfamiliar one. The 
cues received by all of the senses suddenly change. During the day the foreigner is bombarded with 
unfamiliar sights, sounds, smells, tastes, languages, gestures, rules, requirements, interactions, demands, 
systems, and expectations. 

8-40. Some differences that advisors experience between their lives at their home station and their lives 
when deployed to a foreign location are obvious. These differences include language, climate, religion, 
food, educational system, and the absence of family and friends. Other differences may not be as obvious. 
These differences include how people make decisions, spend their leisure time, resolve conflicts, express 
their emotions, and use their hands, faces, and bodies to express meaning. 

Stages of Shock 

8-41. Five distinct stages occur in the culture shock process. These include enthusiasm, withdrawal, 
reemergence, achievement and reentry. Figure 8-1 depicts the stages of shock. 
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Very positive 
about the culture 
Overwhelmed 
with impressions 
Finds the culture 
exotic and is 
fascinated by it 
Is largely passive; 
does not confront 
the culture 


Withdrawal 

Begins to interact 
with the culture 
Finds the culture’s 
behavior unusual 
and unpredictable 
Finds the culture 
exotic and is 
fascinated by it 
Is largely passive; 
does not confront 
the culture 


Enjoys being in 
the culture 
Functions easily 
in the culture 
Understands culture 
behavior that differs 
from own culture 
Adopts appropriate 
behaviors 


Feels somewhat 
less isolated 
Regains sense 
of humor 


Figure 8-1. Stages of culture shock 


Stage 1 - Enthusiasm 

8-42. In this stage, a person may feel self-confident and pleasantly challenged. The person may be 
delighted by all of the new things encountered. 

Stage 2 - Withdrawal 

8-43. In this stage, a person begins to encounter difficulties and minor crises in daily life. It may be 
difficult to make oneself understood and foreign counterparts may prove more difficult to work with than 
anticipated. In this stage, one may have feelings of discontent, impatience, anger, sadness, and even 
incompetence. 

Stage 3 - Reemergence 

8-44. This stage is characterized by gaining some understanding of the new culture. A person may not feel 
as isolated, and a feeling of direction emerges. The individual is more familiar with the environment and is 
better able to adjust to the circumstances. 

Stage 4 - Achievement 

8-45. In this stage, the person realizes that the new culture has both good and bad things to offer. This 
stage is one of integration and the person is increasingly able to function in the new setting. A sense of 
accomplishment, a reduction of routine annoyances, and a more solid sense of belonging accompany this 
integration. 
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Stage 5 - Reentry 

8-46. This stage occurs when people return to their own culture. They may find that things are not as they 
once were. Changes that occurred in their absence—their family, their friends, their communities, and 
themselves—combine to present a distorted image of home that differs greatly from the one imagined or 
remembered. 

Culture Shock Symptoms 

8-47. Being immersed in a society with extreme cultural differences tends to cause feelings of uncertainty 
and anxiety. The body and mind may react in unusual ways. Some persons may experience more 
pronounced physical symptoms of stress, such as chronic headaches or upset stomachs. Although 
uncomfortable, some degree of culture shock is a normal part of the adjustment process. Some common 
reactions include: 

• Feeling irritable with (or even anger toward) one’s own group or organization. 

• Feeling isolated or alone. 

• Tiring easily. 

• Changing normal sleep patterns (either too much sleep or not enough). 

• Suffering minor (but persistent) body pains, especially in the head, neck, back, and stomach. 

• Experiencing feelings of hostility and contempt toward local people. 

• Withdrawing from the local population (that is, spending excessive amounts of time alone 

reading or listening to music). 

Overcoming Culture Shock 

8-48. An important tool to overcome the obstacles of a new cultural environment is familiarity with the 
language. An ability to communicate in the new culture, even at the most basic level, reduces the effect and 
shortens the period needed for adjustment. Other means of overcoming culture shock can include having 
previous experience in the area (including a regular form of physical activity in personal routines) and 
acknowledging even slight progress in adjusting to the new culture. 

8-49. TC 31-73 discusses culture shock in depth. It identifies the symptoms, cues, and treatment. 

CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATIONS 

8-50. Communication is the transfer of messages from one person to another. These messages may be 
passed along verbally, in writing, or by signals (gestures, body language). The sender encodes the message 
and the receiver decodes it. The type and style of encoding used is based upon the sender’s history, beliefs, 
values, opinions, and belief systems. Communication is determined by culture; as a result it can be either 
high context or low context. FTigh context communication places an emphasis on clearly stating issues and 
problems and working towards resolving them in a straightforward manner. Low context communication 
places a premium on building relationships; as such, problem sets tend to be worked in a less formal matter 
in societies that utilize this type of communication. Quickly and effectively identifying whether a society 
uses high or low context communication is a key to effectively conveying material between the advisor and 
the host-nation population. 

8-51. The receiver decodes messages based upon lifestyle, group membership, status and role, worldview, 
language, and social norms. Communication is a two-way process in which the encoding and decoding 
methods can affect both sending and receiving. Effective communication occurs when the message is 
perceived and responded to in the manner the sender intended. Ineffective communication can occur from 
poorly chosen words, flawed timing, a confused mixture of verbal and nonverbal signals, poor listening 
skills, and a failure to take culture into account. Communications can be broken into both levels and 
factors. 
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Levels of Communications 

8-52. The cross-cultural communications capabilities required by an effective advisor to FSF can be 
described in three levels. At the lowest level is awareness followed by knowledge. The highest level is 
reached when these two are combined with well-trained and refined skills. TC 31-73 discusses 
communications in detail. 

Awareness 

8-53. Awareness is the basic level of cross-cultural capability. Awareness of cultural differences and their 
impact is the first prerequisite for successful work with a counterpart. Simply being sensitive to the fact 
that differences exist and carefully observing actions and reactions can assist the advisor in adjusting 
behavior and modifying actions to achieve greater influence with the counterpart. Awareness is not region 
specific and can be instilled in the advisor with relatively little training. 

Knowledge 

8-54. Knowledge of the details and nuances of a specific culture is the next level of cross-cultural 
capability. Advisors attain this level through academic study and immersion. Such knowledge is inherently 
area-specific and rarely transfers from one target area (or culture) to another. Developing in-depth regional 
knowledge necessary for effective cross-cultural communications requires extensive and time-consuming 
training. Appropriate personnel assignment policies must support this training. 

Skills 

8-55. Skills fundamental to effective cross-cultural communications, when combined with awareness and 
knowledge, form the highest level of cross-cultural capability. These skills include professional 
competence, language, nonverbal communication, negotiation, interpersonal skills, observation, problem 
solving, leadership, instruction, and fitness. Although some individuals show greater natural talent for 
these skills than others, all advisors require continual training in each to achieve and retain their fill 
potential as advisors to foreign counterparts. These skills are discussed in more detail in TC 31-73. 

Factors Affecting Communication Across Cultures 

8-56. There are four aspects that can impact communication across cultures. These factors are level of 
direct communication, perception of time, perception of the individual versus the group, and show of 
emotion. 

Level of Direct Communication 

8-57. Cultures fall along a spectrum of formality, with some cultures being direct and explicit in their 
communication and others less direct and more ambiguous. Cultures that rely on direct communication 
place more emphasis on verbal communications that are precise and explicit. Context and nonverbal cues 
are secondary to verbal communication. Cultures that rely on indirect communication rely less on verbal 
communication and more on context and nonverbal cues. Their verbal communication can seem vague and 
noncommittal to those from a culture that is more direct. 

Perception of Time 

8-58. Cultures can differ greatly in their perception of time. This difference divides into two cultural 
concepts of time: monochronic-time and polychronic-time. In monochronic-time cultures, members 
emphasize schedules, precise reckoning of time, and promptness. In such cultures, the schedule takes 
precedence over the interpersonal relation. In polychronic-time cultures, time is viewed as fluid. Members 
of polychronic-time societies do not observe strict schedules—agendas are subordinate to interpersonal 
relations. 
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Perception of the Individual Versus the Group 

8-59. Cultures may be individualistic or collectivist in their orientation. An individualist culture is one in 
which the ties between individuals are loose—where people are expected to take care of themselves and 
their immediate families. In a collectivist culture, people are raised from birth into strong, cohesive groups. 
These groups offer a lifetime of protection in exchange for unquestioning loyalty. Advisors must 
understand from which culture their counterparts come to identify motivations accurately and communicate 
effectively. 

Show of Emotion 

8-60. Each culture has its own system of expressing emotion. Some cultures tend to express their emotions 
and show their feelings openly. Other cultures tend to repress those feelings more. Rather than showing 
their feelings openly, members of these cultures keep their emotions controlled and subdued. Those from 
the more expressive culture may view people from the repressive culture as cold or unfeeling. Similarly, 
those from the more repressive culture may view their more expressive colleagues as eccentric. To 
communicate effectively, advisors must be able to understand their foreign counterparts’ emotional 
communication and display their own emotions carefully. 
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Rapport is a relationship marked by cooperation, conformity, harmony, or affinity. 

When people discuss good rapport, they describe a relationship founded on mutual 
trust, understanding, and respect. Relationships characterized by personal dislike, 
animosity, and other forms of friction often lack rapport. For the advisor, rapport 
describes the degree of effectiveness. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF RAPPORT 

9-1. Since advisors are in a unique military position, they establish rapport with their foreign 
counterparts. That position is one in which the advisor has no positional authority over the actions of their 
foreign counterparts. This lack of authority means that the doctrinal view of leadership is modified to 
emphasize interpersonal relationships and deemphasize authoritarian roles. Advisors instead use their 
people skills to influence the actions and decisions of their counterparts. Advisors use their people skills to 
building rapport. They have a genuine interest in other people, smile, remember and use people’s names, 
encourage others to talk about themselves, listen to others, discuss what the other person is interested in, 
and make the other person feel important. 

9-2. Advisors obtain certain knowledge before establishing effective rapport. First, they study FM 6-22 to 
gain basic leadership knowledge for understanding human nature and motivation. Advisors then 
incorporate information specific to the culture and society of their potential counterparts. This information 
may take the form of thorough area studies, operational area studies, and other research materials. 
Knowledge includes the components and techniques of rapport. 

Components of Rapport 

9-3. Three components compose rapport: understanding, respect, and trust. All the components of rapport 
are two-way streets; to have counterparts share about their culture, language, and experiences, advisors 
have to be willing and able to share also. Building this rapport may require the advisor to establish a 
personal level of understanding with their counterparts. Understanding is the first component of rapport. It 
begins before deployment and may include foreign cultural studies, language training, and equipment and 
doctrine familiarization. Once in country, advisors continue to broaden their understanding by observing 
and asking questions. 

9-4. Respect is the next component of rapport. It is a reciprocal commodity. The foreign counterpart 
should grow to respect advisors, what they know, and how they perform. Advisors should look for those 
things that they respect in their counterparts. This may prove challenging. The counterpart may not fit the 
mold of U.S. or other coalition officers. Lacking formal training or education, the foreign counterpart may 
even be illiterate. The uniform standards of the host nation often may differ from the advisors’ standards. 
Start with the basics and expand over time. Additional factors may affect the counterpart’s willingness and 
motivation. For example, by accepting the duties, the counterparts (and their family) may be in mortal 
danger. The counterpart may have proven to be a fearless warrior, even without formal training. In short, 
traits deserving respect will exist even before the relationship matures. Mutual respect grows through 
shared experiences and shared dangers. Advisors should live, eat, and if authorized, fight with their 
counterparts. By sharing their hardships and dangers, advisors build respect. 

9-5. Trust is the final critical component for building rapport. Trust grows gradually from understanding 
and respect. Building trust needs to begin on day one, but it will not mature until later in the relationship. 
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Advisors should begin by showing they are reliable and should do everything they say they will do. They 
should be in the right place at the right time. Two things can enhance this growth. First, the advisor should 
start out with confidence-building missions. Early success builds self-confidence and trust. Second, 
advisors should not promise any support they might not be able to deliver. 

Techniques of Rapport 

9-6. Foreign security forces (FSF) respect advisors who actually show them the right way to do a task 
rather than just talk. Experience has shown that foreign units will not hesitate to go into danger if their 
advisors are right there with them. To further contribute to building rapport, advisors should maintain 
enthusiasm and a positive attitude; learn the language or how to use an inteipreter; respect a counterpart’s 
rank, age, status, and experience; develop negotiation skills; and improve interpersonal skills. 

9-7. Other rapport-building techniques can include being confident, competent, and capable. Advisors 
never expect or demand their counterparts to do something that they are unable or unwilling to do. They 
demonstrate everything. Advisors learn their counterparts’ names and spend time with them at meals and 
during holidays; they prepare mentally to interact with counterparts at all times. Advisors avoid creating an 
American-only enclave; they avoid giving the impression of favoring any one group. They frequently 
assess their counterparts’ perceptions. Advisors recognize threats to discipline and enforce the chain of 
command. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF RAPPORT 

9-8. Advisors measure rapport by how well they can motivate their counterparts to act. The basic 
techniques of motivation (in the absence of authority) are advising, setting the example, seeking 
compromise, and coercing. TC 31-73 discusses rapport in detail. 

Advising 

9-9. Advising the counterpart to select a particular course of action is only effective if the counterpart 
trusts the advisor is professionally competent. If the counterpart does not perceive the proposed solution as 
realistic, the advisor’s competence is questioned. Advisors carefully explain to their counterparts that 
recommended courses of action are realistic and will be effective. 

Setting the Example 

9-10. Setting the example for the counterpart must be an ongoing effort for the advisor to avoid the 
appearance of a “do as I say, not as I do” attitude. In setting the example, advisors explain that what they 
are doing is the most effective action for the situation. This is particularly true when the counterpart really 
does not understand the behavior (or purpose). 

Seeking Compromise 

9-11. When seeking compromise with the foreign counterpart, advisors may create a situation in which the 
counterpart has a personal interest in successful execution. In some cultures, seeking a compromise may 
allow the counterpart to save face. Furthermore, in certain situations the counterpart—because of practical 
experience—may have a better solution to the problem at hand. 

9-12. When seeking a compromise in certain cultures, the perceived competence of the advisors may 
suffer. This may be mitigated somewhat by approaching the compromise as two professionals (the advisor 
and the counterpart) reaching a mutual conclusion. To reach an effective compromise, advisors may have 
to conduct negotiations. 


Note: Two areas of concern must never be compromised for the sake of maintaining rapport— 
operations security and human rights. 
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Coercing 

9-13. Coercion is the least desirable method of motivation because it can cause irreparable damage to the 
relationship. Advisors should use coercion only in extreme circumstances. Advisors must avoid 
unintentionally forcing their counterparts into action. Instead, they establish and maintain good rapport by 
conveying they are sincerely interested in their counterparts, their nation, and its cause. Advisors will not 
belittle their counterparts’ efforts. Advisors must demonstrate that they have come to help because they 
believe the counterparts’ goals are just, fair, and deserving of success. 

POLICIES AND AGREEMENTS 

9-14. Advisors must remember their primary aim is to forward U.S. policy. Therefore, they establish 
relationships with foreign personnel, other U.S. forces, and other government agencies. Advisors promote 
U.S. policy through agreements, command relationships, and operations. TC 31-73 discusses policy in 
greater detail. 

United States and Host-Nation Policies 

9-15. Advisors not only support U.S. national policy in the areas where they operate, they forward the 
policies of the host-nation government (unless otherwise directed by higher authority). Advisors maintain 
communications with higher headquarters to ensure activities align with U.S. objectives. 

9-16. Host-nation policies may dictate practices and procedures that appear inefficient or uneconomical. 
Advisors should avoid criticizing or condemning such practices and procedures until they thoroughly 
understand them. Advisors should make private recommendations critical or contrary to host-nation policy. 

Agreements 

9-17. The status of advisors is normally specified by a status-of-forces agreement or other arrangement 
between the U.S. and host-nation governments. These agreements vary widely; they may offer little 
political protection or may provide for full diplomatic immunity. If no such agreement exists, advisors are 
subject to local laws and customs. Even if a status-of-forces agreement or other agreement exists that 
provides immunity, advisors are still expected to observe local laws. 

Command Relationships 

9-18. Advisors must use the U.S. chain of command to obtain and disseminate guidance and assistance. 
They carefully distinguish between the U.S. and foreign security forces’ chain of command. In particular, 
advisors prevent their counterparts from attempting to control subordinates through the U.S. chain of 
command. Advisors provide recommendations—not orders—to their counterparts. Only the counterpart 
should issue orders to subordinates. 

9-19. Nongovernmental organizations and other government agencies may be co-located in the operational 
area. Advisors integrate the efforts of all organizations into their mission planning and should seek 
opportunities for integrated efforts with their counterparts. This type of unified action at the tactical level 
can be achieved through the planning process to integrate nonlethal actions. Holistically, nonlethal actions 
include development and diplomatic efforts. 

Conduct of Operations 

9-20. Advisors can expect to participate in stability operations. These operations use military and 
paramilitary forces, as part of the interdepartmental team, to support internal defense and development 
operations. U.S. assistance may include advice on military organization, training, operations, doctrine, and 
materiel. In addition, the United States may provide and control U.S. logistics and sustainment for FSF. 
The objective of this assistance is to increase the capability of foreign organizations to perform their 
missions and operate efficiently in the given operational environment. 
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LEVELS OF ADVISORS 

9-21. Organizations and individuals possessing greater skills and resources assist by imparting their 
knowledge through assistance efforts. The success of assistance depends largely on effective interaction 
between advisors and their foreign counterparts. Advisors may operate in the national, operational, and 
tactical levels. The national level is considered the largest national subdivision. This may be a nation’s 
combined military headquarters, Service components, national-level government officials, or a 
combination. Operational-level advisors work at a level below the national-level advisor. This may be with 
military corps or division officers, with regional government officials, or a combination. Depending upon 
the size of the nation and its military, operational-level advisors may be assigned as low as brigades. 
Tactical-level advisors normally advise military units at or below the brigade level and provide counsel and 
assistance across the spectrum of conflict. They advise and assist counterparts in developing unit combat 
effectiveness and serve as liaisons between FSF and U.S. combat, support, sustainment and protection 
forces. Chapter 3 ofTC 31-73 discusses these levels in detail. 

CONSIDERATIONS OF RAPPORT 

9-22. When building and maintaining rapport, advisors consider intelligence, human rights, role shock, 
ambiguity, personal relationships, bureaucracy, responsiveness, and diversity. These considerations are 
discussed in greater detail in TC 31-73. 

Intelligence 

9-23. To promote national policy and attain overall objectives, advisors may need to plan and conduct 
intelligence training. The advisor should assist the counterpart in developing a local intelligence collection 
program, training intelligence personnel in their respective specialties, and utilizing trained intelligence 
personnel properly. 

9-24. The advisor should be familiar with area studies and area assessments. Pertinent documents should 
be compared to detect trends or changes. The advisor also should evaluate the foreign intelligence staff, its 
standing operating procedures, its chain of command, intelligence projects, and reference material available 
from other intelligence agencies. Advisors should prepare and maintain a list of essential elements of 
information. 

Human Rights 

9-25. Advisors stress the consequences of mistreating suspects, prisoners, or other persons taken into 
custody. These persons must be treated per Article 3 of the Third Geneva Convention. Article 3 requires 
care for the sick and wounded, protection of prisoners and detainees of all types from abuse or other harm. 
Murder, mutilation, and torture are expressly forbidden, as is humiliating or degrading treatment. Advisors 
must never be active participants in the conduct of such punishment. Furthermore, they must explain to 
their counterparts that they are obliged to report any atrocities of which they have knowledge. 

Role Shock 

9-26. Role shock results from the discrepancy between the roles individuals expect to play and the roles 
they actually do play. Role shock may also be a product of the tension created by individuals trying to do 
jobs themselves versus advising others how to do the jobs. Role shock tends to increase until about the 
anticipated midpoint of the tour and seldom disappears completely until redeployment. Symptoms of role 
shock resemble those produced by other stressful life events. 

9-27. Many advisors become entangled in complexities of bureaucracy—both foreign and American—and 
become increasingly frustrated when seemingly familiar things fail to respond in expected ways. This 
continuing frustration can be a key contributor to role shock. 

9-28. Although most advisors undergo some degree of role shock, over time they learn to take the 
personal, living, and social conditions in stride. More challenging are the problems that arise in connection 
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with their jobs—their professional roles, relationships, personal achievement, self-development, self- 
determination, and self-image. Often advisors find their duties and activities during deployments differ 
somewhat from those expected. The actual duties and responsibilities are greater in scope, involve 
technical work outside of their assigned specialties, and require honed administrative (rather than military) 
skills. 

Ambiguity 

9-29. Most advisory assignments are ambiguous. What an advisor is expected to achieve is not always 
made clear. Furthermore, assignments may conflict with what they have trained to do, what others expect 
of them, or what they want or expect to do. 

9-30. U.S. and foreign security forces may spend months—even years—negotiating a project. Still, the 
overall objectives or definition of the mission to be accomplished might be expressed in general terms. 
Various interpretations of what is to be accomplished arise. Even more views surface regarding the most 
appropriate means of reaching those goals. 

Relationships 

9-31. Ideally, foreign counterparts provide a working context for advisors and help them to understand and 
adjust to the new culture. Historically, those with good working relationships with their counterparts make 
better adjustments than those who have no counterparts or bad relations with their counterpart. Good 
working relationships may be difficult to establish and maintain. Most advisors approach their assignments 
as teachers and mentors. Foreign counterparts may resist such a relationship, particularly if they were 
expecting someone to take over and do all or part of the job. In addition, many counterparts want their 
advisors to share in at least some of the blame if something goes wrong. 

9-32. The United States has little control over the availability or capability of counterparts. The assigned 
individual may be technically incompetent, lack professional commitment, have other interests, or be 
unavailable when needed. In some cases, numerous counterparts are assigned and rotate in their workings 
with the advisor. A single counterpart may not be assigned until the advisor has been on the scene for some 
time. In some scenarios, a specific counterpart is never assigned. 

Bureaucracy 

9-33. Although some Americans might disagree, the United States maintains a system that is—by world 
standards—relatively permissive and nonbureaucratic. As such, advisors may become aggravated when 
confronted with or obstructed by host-nation bureaucracy, red tape, administrative centralization, and a 
cumbersome decisionmaking process. Cultures that emphasize consensus in the decisionmaking process 
often prove quite frustrating for advisors. To be successful, advisors strive to understand the bureaucracy 
in which they operate. 

9-34. Advisors should recognize the value of being or knowing the middleman. This role is sometimes one 
of the key contributions an outsider can make. Middlemen can move in, around, and out of organizations 
somewhat independently of the local hierarchy, protocol, and customs. They can link persons and offices 
that might otherwise have difficulty communicating. Many advisors dislike this role and refuse to practice 
it; however, the middleman can be a significant catalyst in any advisory operation. 

Responsiveness 

9-35. As frustrating as foreign bureaucracies may be, advisors often get even more irritated with the 
responsiveness of U.S. forces. Advisors frequently fail to account for distances, lead times, diplomatic 
issues, and other challenges when conducting security force assistance. Moreover, few Soldiers in the unit 
conducting security force assistance have had substantive experience in working in an interagency 
environment. These issues are further complicated by the usual tensions between headquarters and field 
staffs and between administrators and technical specialists. Expectations, values, and styles of behavior 
vary from group to group. 
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9-36. Deploying personnel may not be familiar with the tasks of development and the vast range of 
problems typical of underdeveloped areas. They come in eager to contribute their knowledge and skill, and 
anxious to make maximum progress in the limited span of their assignment. In so doing, they may fail to 
recognize that the factors that frustrate them—such as the lack of professional skills and facilities—are 
actually their reason for being there. 

Diversity 

9-37. Organizations attract individuals who differ in abilities, knowledge, skills, work ethics, social 
behaviors, values, and attitudes. Advisors must be able to recognize personality types and develop 
techniques to cooperate effectively with each type. 

RECOMMENDED PRACTICES IN BUILDING RAPPORT 

9-38. Advisors may adopt many practices to help work with counterparts. Practices that help advisors 
build rapport are discussed in paragraphs 9-39 through 9-51. 

Ensure That the Advisor Presence Is Understood 

9-39. Advisors entering an operational area work under the sponsorship of a military commander, mayor, 
village head, or some other recognized local leader. Prior to this, the advisor’s arrival may need to be 
coordinated through the district, sector, or other appropriate local office. Clearances from distant national, 
state, province, or sector governments cannot compensate for a clear, local explanation of why an 
American advisor is in the area. This particularly applies to small, isolated communities where it is unusual 
for a stranger to appear for even an hour without being acknowledged and accepted by local leaders. 
Without explanations from locally respected persons, civilians often arrive at their own explanations, often 
to the detriment of the advisor effort. 

Find a Basis For Common Interest with the Local People 

9-40. If advisors show appreciation for civilians as individuals, cultural gaps and language barriers can be 
overcome and common ground can usually be found. Advisors should listen and show interest when the 
locals speak. Initial conversations usually center on universal matters, such as food, shelter, clothing, 
health, and education. Over time, discussions may naturally move to the matter the advisor wants them to 
consider. Advisors are better received if they know something about earlier contributions in such matters as 
agriculture, folk art, religion, and architecture. Naturally, advisors prove more effective and appreciated if 
they can speak the language. 

Try To Understand Why Things Are Done the Way They Are 

9-41. Although some local practices may seem strange, they generally have good reasons behind them. 
Advisors can discover these reasons with careful observation and a creative imagination. Food habits, 
family traditions, folk cures, and festive celebrations almost always have a great deal of human experience 
at their root. The advisor also needs to be aware that many villages contain rival subgroups and factions. 
This tension needs to be accounted for when working with the local people. 

Start with Where the People Are And What They Want 

9-42. Advisors find out what the local people really want and work with them to achieve this aim. The 
need felt by the local people often is the best starting point. Once advisors address this aim, people become 
more appreciative and cooperative—they begin to raise their expectations and become interested in 
working for other improvements. To address the initial desires of the people, the advisor may need to call 
in personnel with the specialized skills needed for the particular project. Although this can result in a delay, 
it will help the advisor to achieve better cooperation. 
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Work Within the Local, Cultural Framework 

9-43. Advisors understand basic cultural matters such as ethnic backgrounds of the people, family 
relationships, leadership patterns, and value systems. They also need some knowledge of local services 
such as health, education, communications, and transportation. 

Help People Believe They Can Improve Their Situation 

9-44. Most traditional peoples of South America, Asia, and Africa live in a largely static environment. 
Through their experience with change, they are more fearful of losing status than they are hopeful of 
bettering their condition. Therefore, changes suggested by advisors are often viewed with fear. Concrete 
local projects that yield easily observed benefits help convince villagers that they can improve their 
situation and make them more willing to cooperate in other projects. 

Be Content with Small Beginnings 

9-45. Change tends to come slowly in areas where there have been few in recent times. Advisors 
remember that knowledge—technical or otherwise—is cumulative. Once a small beginning has been made, 
greater activity and additional changes soon follow. It is easier to achieve momentum than to maintain it. 
Regardless, advisors start within as promising a framework as possible and with the support needed to 
sustain the momentum achieved. 

Utilize Local Organizations and Recognize Their Leaders 

9-46. The surest way for an activity to be continued after the advisor leaves is for it to have been launched 
and carried forward within the local organizational and leadership framework. People respond best when 
their local organizations are recognized as important and useful. Advisors consult and encourage 
recognized local leaders to contribute as they can. A well-conceived technical activity reflects credit on the 
local leaders associated with it. Advisors give attention not only to officials and family heads of local 
groups, but also to the quiet, behind-the-scenes leaders. 

Help the Government Get Organized To Serve The People 

9-47. For advisors to be most effective, they must understand the organization of the local government and 
how their activities fit into the overall scheme. Usually a set of agreements exists between various local 
agencies and the national government (usually through some sort of interministerial council). This 
agreement provides for a coordinated effort in servicing the varied needs of civilians. The advisor may 
need to work with appropriate agencies to assist in getting such agreements made. If such agreements 
already exist, advisors should be careful to recognize and strengthen them. 

Train and Use Subprofessional, Multipurpose Local Workers 

9-48. Selected young people in the villages can be trained and used as subprofessional, multipurpose 
village workers. Otherwise, advisors’ influence is restricted to where they are standing and the immediate 
vicinity. Furthermore, advisors may spend so much time establishing and maintaining enough rapport with 
the villagers that they may become incapable of rendering any real service at all. Often the gap between 
civilians and the advisor is formidable because of their educational and cultural differences. Often the 
advisor works with villagers who are poor, illiterate, and devoid of outside contacts. Volunteer or paid 
local workers have proven quite helpful as they serve as a liaison between villagers and advisors. 

Expect Slow Progress 

9-49. As civilians begin to see successes from their joint efforts and begin to have new hope, they 
naturally want a larger hand in their own matters. The advisor may sometimes feel they want to assume 
more responsibility than they can carry. These evidences of growing pains should be appreciated, for they 
are a necessary part of becoming able to assume responsibility. The advisor needs to adjust to the growing 
desires of the people to help themselves. 
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Transfer Controls Constructively 

9-50. Advisors need to help civilians see how they can build the new—what they want—upon the 
foundations of the old—what they already have. From the beginning of a project, the advisor’s team needs 
to talk with local leaders. Together they envision how to train local personnel, gather financial support, and 
transfer responsibilities before transferring control of activities. If operating responsibility is transferred too 
early, some breakage—usually of material things—will likely occur. If the team keeps control too long, the 
civilians who wanted to take over may grow disillusioned with them for not relinquishing control when 
they thought it should have been. Working with local leaders, the team determines when to phase out each 
technical activity. 

Expect Little Gratitude from Those Helped 

9-51. People who benefit from assistance sometimes feel defensive. In accepting assistance they are, in a 
sense, admitting their own insufficiency. The self-esteem of a person, community, or a nation as a whole is 
delicate. The advisor’s team should not, therefore, expect thanks. Rather, the team should approach the 
people in a spirit of fraternity and humility, taking satisfaction in their forward progress. The team should 
do its job the best it can and accept work well done as is its own reward. 

DYNAMICS OF ADVISING FOREIGN SECURITY FORCES 

9-52. Advisors work in a complex environment that is heavily influenced by the unified effort of multiple 
organizations, relationships, compartmentalization, and organizational cultures. Paragraphs 9-53 through 9- 
57 discusses the probable dynamics that an advisor must take into account. 

Advisors and Interdependent Operations 

9-53. Advisors commonly operate in complex environments with interdependent operations. 
Interdependent operations require near-seamless integration of agencies representing the instruments of 
national power—diplomatic, informational, military, and economic. This same degree of integration must 
be extended to include external organizations and those agencies representing the instmments of power in 
partner states. The negotiation and cross-cultural skills that enhance their performance as advisors are also 
well suited to the complex interrelationships that characterize such operations. 

Organizational Relationships 

9-54. Often organizational relationships can often be misleading and must be clarified. The actual 
interrelationships among and within organizations seldom follow a line-and-block diagram. Instead, they 
are heavily influenced by circumstances, personalities, perceptions, and resources. All relationships and 
lines of authority are subject to negotiation. Advisors understand that clarifying the roles, functions, and 
responsibilities is a continuous process and that each statement or action sets a precedent for future 
interrelationships. 

9-55. The advisor must become hypersensitive to the most minor organizational disparities. The apparent 
similarities—the common language, sociological backgrounds, and citizenship—can be disarming and lead 
the advisor to overlook very real differences. If ignored, these differences can quickly impede 
synchronization. 

C OMP ARTMENT ALIZATION 

9-56. Advisors balance security and synchronization. Overcompartmentalizing must be avoided. Often 
distrust can be prevented simply by not being overly secretive. Although advisors must conduct a careful, 
continual risk assessment to avoid compromise, the sharing of critical information is necessary for 
harmonious operations. 
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Organizational Culture 

9-57. Advisors should approach external organizations as they would foreign counterparts—as unique 
institutions with distinctive cultures. Organizational differences, biases, and approaches must be researched 
and—whenever possible—accommodated. Each Service in the Department of Defense has unique 
perspectives that lead to significant differences in objectives and approaches to various problems. Profound 
differences in perspective may even be found between the different branches of the Army. If not 
recognized and accommodated, these characteristics may create distrust, disharmony, and disruption during 
critical operations. 
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Chapter 10 

Cross-Cultural Influencing and Negotiating 


Leveraging foreign counterpart cooperation can prove a difficult and critical task. 
Although coercion may prompt surrogate forces to perform a specific action, it can 
never lead to established conduct and legitimacy. Lasting advisors can achieve long¬ 
term success only by patiently applying their influence. 

Advisors analyze their counterparts and determine their motivations and needs. Basic 
needs, culture, and individual personalities influence people. Advisors determine 
what these three things are so the appropriate influence techniques can be applied. 

Then advisors negotiate. Negotiation is fundamental to problem solving using the 
study, development, and honing of negotiation skills critical to the advisor. 

INFLUENCING 

10-1. Advisors need to gain influence with their counterparts, leaders, civilians, coalition members, and 
others beyond their chain of command. Advisors are self-aware, nonjudgmental, and capable. It is not 
necessary to accept others’ beliefs or values, but advisors need to understand others’ ways of thinking and 
operating. Knowing their own culture and understanding why they believe and value what they do helps 
advisors find a common cause. A common cause unites a diverse set of decisionmakers with whom 
advisors interact and tiy to influence. 

10-2. Once advisors gain a minimum amount of influence, they can make things happen through others. 
They can extend their influence beyond their chain of command. Influence is simply getting others to do 
what you want. 

10-3. Advisors identify the types and principles of influencing. They determine the best techniques with 
which to influence and review vital considerations. Using measures of effectiveness, they check that their 
influences have the desired results. 

Types 

10-4. Commitment, compliance, and resistance clarify how advisors understand the impact of their 
attempts to influence their counterparts. These three types of influencing are determined by how committed 
the foreign security forces (FSF) are to the task. 

Commitment 

10-5. Commitment is a willing dedication to a requirement or a cause because one wants to. Commitment- 
focused influence generally produces longer lasting and broader effects. Whereas compliance only changes 
immediate behavior, commitment reaches deeper—changing attitudes, beliefs, and behavior. For example, 
when advisors build desire and responsibility for a task among FSF, they often demonstrate more initiative, 
personal involvement, and creativity. 

Compliance 

10-6. Compliance is conforming to a requirement or demand because they feel like they have to avoid 
punishment or to gain a desired reward. Compliance-focused influence is based primarily on the leader’s 
authority. Giving a direct order to a follower is one approach to obtain compliance during a task. 
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Compliance is appropriate for short-term, immediate requirements and for situations where little risk can 
be tolerated. Compliance techniques are also appropriate for leaders to use with others who are relatively 
unfamiliar with their tasks or unwilling or unable to commit fully to the request. If something needs to be 
done with little time for delay, and there is not a great need for the target of influence to understand why 
the request is made, then compliance is an acceptable approach. Compliance-focused influence is not 
particularly effective when a leader’s greatest aim is to create initiative and high esteem with a counterpart. 

Resistance 

10-7. Resistance is a reaction against change. Resistance generally takes one of four forms—reactance, 
distrust, scrutiny, and inertia. It is manifested behaviorally (I won’t do it), affectively (I don’t like it), and 
cognitively (I don’t believe it). Recognizing and lowering potential sources of resistance are key 
components to gaining compliance and commitment. 

Motivations 

10-8. Different motivations influence behavior. One type of motivation is the desire for something. 
Another is the fear of something undesirable. As an agent of influence, advisors determine how to increase 
approach motivations and how to decrease avoidance motivations. For instance, recruiting for a special 
mission can use special badges as incentive (approach). Advisors can assure Soldiers that the mission is 
relatively safe by providing extra training and better equipment (lowering risks or avoidance). 

Principles 

10-9. Six influencing principles are relevant to virtually any culture and any group. Understanding and 
applying these principles can increase an advisor’s effectiveness in persuading a group or individual: 

• Principle of scarcity. 

• Principle of authority. 

• Principle of social proof. 

• Principle of liking. 

• Principle of reciprocity. 

• Principle of consistency. 

10-10. With the principle of scarcity, people value more of what they can have less. They typically 
associate greater value with things that are rare, dwindling in availability, or difficult to acquire. 

10-11. In the principle of authority, people are more easily persuaded by individuals perceived to be 
legitimate authorities or experts. They defer to experts who provide shortcuts to decisions requiring 
specialized information. 

10-12. With the principle of social proof, people often look to the behavior of those around them for 
direction about what choices to make. This action is heightened when those around them are similar in 
terms of age, education, social standing, and experience. 

10-13. In the principle of liking, people prefer to say yes and to comply with the requests of those they 
like. 


10-14. In the principle of reciprocity, if someone grants favors, invited or uninvited, an overpowering 
need to repay that favor immediately blooms within the recipient of that favor. This human trait transcends 
all cultures and races. 

10-15. With the principle of consistency, the desire for consistency motivates behavior. The drive to look 
and be consistent is a highly potent weapon of social influence, often causing people to act in ways clearly 
contrary to their own best interests. People do not like to appear inconsistent to others. It is human nature 
that people strive to feel good about themselves, which includes behaving per their important values and 
beliefs. When the behavior is consistent with whom people are and what they value, they feel good. People 
align with their clear commitments. 
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Techniques 

10-16. The art of influencing involves knowing what techniques to use based on the situation. Advisors 
have to know the limits to which can use their influence; their influence is finite. They need to know when 
to use their influencing skills to achieve the highest payoffs. Their counterparts will only accept so much 
influencing if they don’t completely trust their advisors. Table 10-1 lists positive and negative techniques 
delineated in FM 6-22. Table 10-2 lists resistance-based influence techniques. These are used when the 
counterpart resists the advisor’s influences. 


Table 10-1. Influencing and rapport techniques 


Technique 

Description 

Characteristics 

Outcomes 

Pressure 

Explicit demands, persistent 
reminders, sometimes 
appropriate in high stakes, 
urgent situations 

Frequent checking 

Nagging 

Gains compliance 
Frequent use may 
cause resentment, 
undermine morale, and 
harm relationship 

Legitimate 

Request 

Source of authority is used 

Source credibility is important 

Gains compliance 

Exchange 

Quid pro quo 

Reward offered for task 
completion; punishment 
threatened for incomplete task 

Offer of reward or punishment 
not tied directly to getting job 
done, just something that 
counterpart wants or doesn’t 
want 

Gains compliance 

Personal 

Appeal 

Request based on friendship or 
loyalty 

Agent of influence highlights 
talents of counterpart that make 
target the right person for the 
job (this is why you are the right 
person for the job, will you do it 
for me?) 

Gains commitment 

Builds relationship 

Collaboration 

Works with target of influence 
by providing resources of some 
type, or by removing barriers to 
task completion 

Offer of assistance is directly 
tied to request 

Gains commitment 

Builds relationship 

Rational 

Persuasion 

Using facts, evidence, or logic 
in a persuasive message 

Relies on agent being viewed 
as expert 

Gains commitment 

Builds relationship 

Apprising 

Explaining the consequences of 
a potential action or decision 

Decision is good for unit, 
career, or mission 
accomplishment 

Gains commitment 

Builds relationship 

Inspiration 

Arousing strong emotion to 
build conviction or commitment 

Appealing to values of the 
counterpart 

Gains commitment 

Builds relationship 

Participation 

Requests for counterpart to be 
a part of planning, active 
participation in development of 
solution 

Promotes commitment 

Possibly more feasible and 
culturally appropriate course of 
action 

Gains commitment 

Builds relationship 

Relationship 

Building 

Build positive rapport and trust 

Provide the foundation for using 
influence or inspiring 

Gains commitment 
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Table 10-2. Resistance-based techniques 


Technique 

Description 

Characteristics 

Outcomes 

Sidestep 

Resistance 

Agent defines own role as 
consultant or advisor, but 
not commander 

Pushes the consequence 
of choice into future 

Depersonalize task to 
gain commitment to 
general idea 

Focus on end state 
instead of expended effort 

Does not sell, just advises to 
prevent immediate resistance 

Puts less focus on immediate 
impact, more focus on long¬ 
term effect 

Stating “leaders should” 
instead of “you should” 

Stress mission 
accomplishment 

Gains compliance 

Potentially gains 
commitment if paired with 
other influence techniques 
like rational persuasion 

Address 

Resistance 

Directly 

Address reluctance by 
lowering costs associated 
with tasks 

Provide some of own 
resources through 
collaboration or counterargue 
concerns 

Builds commitment 

Address 

Resistance 

Indirectly 

Build confidence, esteem, 
and self-efficacy for the 
task 

Acknowledge difficulties while 
showing support for 
counterpart’s abilities 

Builds commitment 

Distract 

Resistance 

Interfere with the 
development of 
counterarguments 

Distracting attention 

Gains compliance 

Disrupt 

Resistance 

Disrupt complacency to 
bring attention to 
message 

Shake up to motivate 

Gains compliance 

Consume 

Resistance 

Resistance is energy 

Wear them down prior to 
opportunities to resist. Persist 
with requests until they 
concede 

Gains compliance 

Use 

Resistance 
to Promote 
Change 

Reverse psychology 

Issuing a challenge 

Gains compliance; risky 
when you don’t know target 
of influence really well 


10-17. To succeed with any influence technique, the influence attempt should be perceived as authentic 
and sincere. Positive influence comes from leaders who do what is right for Army forces, the mission, the 
team, and each individual Soldier. Negative influence—real and perceived—emanates from leaders who 
focus more on personal gain and lack self-awareness. False perception may trigger unintended side effects 
such as resentment of the leader and the deterioration of unit cohesion. With each and every influence 
attempt, Army leaders should ensure that the influence objective aligns with Army Values, ethics, the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, the Warrior Ethos, and the Civilian Creed. 

Considerations when Choosing Techniques for Influencing 

10-18. Advisors clearly understand what their counterparts value and fear. This information allows 
advisors to quickly relate the objective of the influence to something that their counterparts treasure. Also, 
a strong sense of self supports the advisor’s recognition of which techniques they can successfully execute. 
Someone with an intimidating presence may achieve compliance with pressure more quickly than someone 
without that presence. Understanding the context of the request is important. For instance, using 
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participation in the midst of flying bullets would not make sense. However, a long-term project that 
impacts many people might be a worthy situation for participation. Advisors also consider— 

• The motivation of their counterparts. 

• The relationship they have with their counterparts. 

• What they do or not have to offer. 

• An understanding of the second- and third-order effects their recommendations will have. 

• What has worked in the past. 

• Possession of an appropriate power based for use of a technique in particular context. 

• Consistency of technique with prevailing social norms and role expectations. 

• Level of resistance encountered or anticipated. 

• Costs of using a technique in relation to likely benefits. 

10-19. The cost of a technique refers to the amount of effort, favor, or resources that accompany the 
technique. A personal appeal that relies on friendship is quite effective; however, counterparts might 
expect the favor to be returned. If resources or time are plentiful, then the exchange might not seem 
expensive, but if they are not plentiful, then advisors must choose a different technique. Advisors balance 
the costs and benefits of each technique. 

Moderating Factors 

10-20. Sometimes moderating factors diminish the impact of any influence technique. These factors may 
include cultural misunderstanding, level of trust, or constraints on the counterpart like threats or corruption. 
Advisors analyze and learn about these factors. Advisors must be flexible when using influencing 
techniques. When one technique doesn’t work, switching strategies or adding techniques may be 
appropriate. 

Considerations 

10-21. Seven considerations need to be addressed to influence behavior. These include determining the 
goal; who to influence; motives; beliefs, values, and attitudes; cultural beliefs, values, and attitudes; and 
susceptibility. These techniques are designed to help advisors achieve their goals. Just knowing that the 
counterpart wants something is not enough. Whether it is time off, new weapons, or money, advisors have 
a limited supply of stuff they can promise; they can only bend so much on rules, regulations, and laws. It is 
at this point that the advisor enters the realm of negotiations. 

Determine the Goal 

10-22. Advisors influence others to achieve some purpose. To be successful at exerting influence, 
advisors have an end state or goal in mind. Sometimes the goal will be very specific. Many goals are less 
distinct and measurable but are still valid and meaningful. 

Determine Who to Influence 

10-23. Advisors develop a mental list of those whom they might need to influence. Getting a FSF platoon 
to take action may be as simple as influencing the commander, but the advisor may have to influence the 
soldiers and commander of the platoon. When practical, advisors consider many variations of whom to 
influence. They look for circumstances in the immediate environment that significantly affect their 
counterparts. Individual or group characteristics to consider can include— 

• Gender. 

• Religion. 

• Age. 

• Socioeconomic status. 

• Ethnicity. 

• Political affiliation. 
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• Level of education (important in determining how to access and persuade). 

• Occupation. 

10-24. The challenge is to determine which characteristics impact emotional or behavioral responses and 
under what circumstances. Ethnicity may significantly affect behavior and emotions regarding voting and 
politics but may have almost no effect on the decision to enlist in the military. Individual and group 
characteristics may provide additional insight on motivations. 

Determine and Prioritze Motives 

10-25. Motives are anything that is required or desired (needs and wants). Motives are the reasons behind 
the decisions people make. Motives come from an inner desire to meet a need or want. Advisors use the 
knowledge of what motivates others to influence them. Knowing one’s counterpart and others who may be 
influenced gives advisors insight into influencing their behavior. The desires to fulfill, alleviate, or 
eliminate a need or want provides the motivation to change behavior. 

Basic Motives 

10-26. Basic motives involve physiological needs—food, water, and air—and safety needs—security and 
shelter. When people feel hunger, they are motivated to eat; when people feel pain, they are motivated to 
reduce the source of the pain. Such basic motives are extremely powerful in driving behavior and 
overwhelm psychological needs and wants. 

Social Motives 

10-27. Social motives associate access to other tangibles (money, goods, education, infrastructure, and 
healthcare) or more complex psychological motives with basic motives. For example, people learn to want 
money because it can be exchanged for food and other desired goods. Power, achievement, reassurance, 
escape, justice, and acceptance illustrate types of learned social motives. Examples include: 

• Wanting better educational opportunities for their children. 

• Wanting better paying jobs. 

• Wanting their interests represented by the government. 

• Wanting revenge for perceived wrongs. 

• Wanting self rule. 

Prioritize Motives 

10-28. Advisors prioritize motives by immediacy of the need or want. Critical motives are immediate 
needs. Short-term motives are currently being satisfied or active efforts are being made to satisfy them in 
the near future. Long-term motives are desired but are not immediately important; satisfaction may be 
delayed until some point in the future. 

Determine Beliefs, Values, and Attitudes 

10-29. Although often difficult to derive, beliefs, values, and attitudes can prove quite effective in 
persuasion. Beliefs are what is thought to be true. People do not believe in something if they think it is not 
true. People vary from being gullible to skeptical. Values prioritize what one believes. Values can be 
ethical, doctrinal, social, aesthetic, or economic in nature. Attitudes reflect whether one likes or dislikes 
something. Likes and dislikes can often be traced back to a person’s beliefs and values. This includes 
loves, hates, frustrations, and fears. Frustrations occur when a want is not met. By examining causes of 
frustration, the advisor may find another motive to address. 

Compare Beliefs, Values, and Attitudes 

10-30. The predominant cultural beliefs, values, and attitudes; traditions; and norms may differ greatly 
from the group the advisor is trying to influence. Many Americans act differently in different cultures. This 
change in behavior relates directly to their predominant culture. 
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Determine Susceptibility 

10-31. Susceptibility is the likelihood that the individual or group will be open to persuasion. 
Determining susceptibility aids in prioritizing efforts. If susceptibility is moderate to high, then advisors 
may not need to focus as much effort as they would if the susceptibility is low. Advisors determine 
susceptibility by assessing the strength of the underlying source of the motivation and the perception of the 
desired corresponding behavior. The strength of the motivation depends on the perceived risk and the 
perceived reward, while the perception of the behavior directly links directly to how consistent the 
behavior is with the individual or groups’ values and beliefs. 

Perceived Risks and Rewards 

10-32. Risks may include the threat of physical harm, financial loss, or disapproval of peers. Rewards 
may include financial gain, political power, approval of peers, or increased self-esteem. Risks and rewards 
can vary from immediate- to long-term. Immediate risks and rewards are stronger than long-term risks and 
rewards. For example, few people will walk a tightrope (immediate risk), but many people smoke (long¬ 
term risk). The higher the perceived rewards and the lower the perceived risks, the more likely the behavior 
will occur. 

Consistency with Values and Beliefs 

10-33. Advisors determine if the desired behavior is consistent with values and beliefs. Generally, 
behavior is consistent with the relative moral or ethical, religious, political, and cultural beliefs, values, and 
norms. Behavior that is inconsistent or incongment with values and beliefs often decreases over time. 
Alternately, if behavior continues to be incongruent with values and beliefs, then individuals are likely to 
justify this behavior by modifying their values and beliefs. The more consistent a desired behavior change 
is with the individual’s values and beliefs, the more likely the behavior will occur. 

10-34. The lower the susceptibility, the less likely influencing behavior will be successful, which does not 
mean that the person cannot still be influenced. The lower the susceptibility, the more conditions will need 
to be modified for behavior change to occur. 

Application 

10-35. Influencing is a dynamic process. Advisors make a plan before attempting to influence. If one 
technique fails, they have to be able to shift to other techniques. Advisors do not need to sit down and write 
a plan before attempting to influence people. However, even with apparently positive results, advisors 
review their tactics and techniques. 

Checks 


10-36. Advisors check measures of effectiveness, unintended consequences, and second- and third-order 
effects. Advisors assess if their influencing is achieving their immediate measures of effectiveness. 
However, with every action some unintended consequences may occur or the activity may not prepare 
counterparts for more complicated tasks later on. 

CROSS-CULTURAL NEGOTIATING 

10-37. The principal form of negotiation is likely to be cross-cultural negotiation. Cross-cultural 
negotiation brings with it a series of unique challenges and techniques. Culture fundamentally affects 
language and behavior. It also significantly impacts the way people handle conflict. 

10-38. Negotiations among members of the same culture can be stressful; negotiating with members of 
other cultures can be exceedingly difficult. Logically, working with other cultures is a basic skill for the 
Soldier and an absolute requirement when acting in an advisory role. Understanding the components, 
perspectives, roles, and outcomes will help minimize the difficulty of cross-cultural negotiation. Chapter 4 
of TC 31-73 discusses cross-cultural negotiations. 
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Influences on Negotiations 

10-39. Cultural differences may lead to a conflict between what the parties expect and what their families 
and communities expect. This has an obvious impact on negotiating behavior. Negotiations are influenced 
by perceptions, individualism, punctuality and pace, relationship building, and language. 

Perceptions 

10-40. Most Americans have certain preconceived ideas about people from other cultures. These 
perceptions may not be factually based, but they exist and influence negotiations. Similarly, foreign 
negotiators have certain perceptions about Americans. Again, these perceptions may not be based on fact, 
but they exist. Advisors need to understand how other cultures perceive Americans to appropriately adjust 
their negotiating style. Successful advisors find ways to capitalize on the positive preconceptions of their 
counterparts and find ways to neutralize the negative preconceptions. 

Individualism 

10-41. The United States encourages a largely individualistic culture. As such, the typical American 
negotiator prefers to enter into negotiations alone or, if required, as part of a very small negotiating team 
(two or three people, at most). This behavior is largely a by-product of U.S. culture, which focuses on the 
individual, performance, initiative, and accomplishments. Most other cultures of the world place less 
emphasis on the individual and more on the group. 

Punctuality and Pace 

10-42. Americans place a great emphasis on punctuality, viewing it as an indication of an individual’s 
basic ability and commitment. However, other cultures emphasize punctuality differently. Some emphasize 
punctuality more than Americans. In other cultures, time is considered relative or may not be important at 
all. 

Relationship Building 

10-43. Americans are very competitive during negotiations and are inclined to stress short-term results. 
Interpersonal relationships are of minimal importance to American negotiators. Building long-term 
relationships only occurs after the successful completion of negotiations. 

Language 

10-44. U.S. negotiators must be considerate of others’ with respect to language. Even if the counterpart is 
fluent in English, they may expect negotiators to speak their language or use an interpreter. Members of 
some cultures do not like to speak English as they are very proud of their language. When U.S. negotiator 
counterparts do not speak English, they will need an interpreter. Counterparts may also expect American 
negotiators to present detailed written proposals in the local language. Many cultures appreciate foreigners 
who take the trouble to learn a few simple courtesy words. However, some prefer that foreigners who are 
not fluent refrain from using more than a few, basic courtesy words. 

Elements for Conducting Cross-Cultural Negotiations 

10-45. The basic elements common to all negotiations must be applied in ways that allow for the differing 
cultures of the participants. Elements that must be considered include opening strategies, directness, 
strengthening behaviors, movement, power, face-saving, formal agreements, and mediation. 

Components of Negotiating 

10-46. Two opposite types of negotiating exist: distributive and integrative. They reflect a philosophy 
towards negotiating in general. Distributive negotiating is win-lose while integrative is win-win. 
Distributive negotiating involves dividing a fixed amount of a thing to the parties involved. This 
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negotiation normally involves people who have never had a relationship before. Integrative negotiating 
involves joining two parties to achieve something together. Successful negotiations can involve a mix of 
both strategies. 

10-47. When using distributive negotiating, advisors know the point at which counterparts will walk 
away. Advisors push them almost to that point by manipulation and withholding information. The 
distributive negotiator believes— 

• The disputants are adversaries and the goal is victory. 

• Fixed resources are divided so one side receives more than the other after making concessions. 

• One person’s interests or position opposes the other’s interests or position. 

• The dominant concern is usually maximizing one’s own interests. 

10-48. Integrative strategies used by advisors include cooperation, sharing information, and mutual 
problem solving. The integrative negotiator believes— 

• The disputants are joint problem solvers seeking a wise decision. 

• An understanding of needs will allow resources to be divided and both sides can win. 

• The relationship between the parties is what is critical. 

• The dominant concern is to maximize joint outcomes. 

Perspectives Affecting Negotiations 

10-49. Four perspectives impact negotiations: time, environment, self, and nonverbal communication. 
Advisors consider how each party views these conditions when negotiating. 

Time 


10-50. Some cultures and individuals see time as a micro view. It is all about here and now. Other 
cultures and individuals see time in a macro view. Now is a point that bridges the past with the future. For 
example, imagine a person with the first scheduled event has a deadline to make an agreement now. The 
next scheduled event is 1500 so that person has two hours to come to an agreement. The second person 
might agree that they can come to an agreement now; but to the second person, now could be within the 
next month or two. 

Environment 

10-51. Some cultures believe they can impact, if not control, their environment. If something should go 
wrong, somebody is to blame. Every accident is preventable. Other cultures believe the environment 
impacts the person. Accidents just happen and no one could have done anything about it. One side may be 
quite ready to commit to something in the future knowing that nothing stands in the way, while the other 
side may be reluctant to talk in certainties of the future knowing that factors beyond their control may 
prevent them from fulfilling their commitments. 

Self 


10-52. In some cultures, when a person makes a mistake, blame can be isolated to that person. In other 
cultures, the individual is seen as an element of the group. So a mistake is made not by the individual but 
rather the whole group. In negotiations, one might accept a personal slight to get the goal achieved, 
whereas the counterpart represents the group and cannot allow shame to fall on them even though one 
might accept it personally. 

Nonverbal Communication 

10-53. Since advisors will often have to work through interpreters, nonverbal communication becomes 
more important. Some cultures respect people who mean just what they say and maintain their composure. 
Other cultures respect the eloquence in which something is said or the emotion used to convey it. Where 
words may be translated improperly, the advisor or counterpart can hear tone and see emotion. 
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Roles of Negotiation 

10-54. When entering a negotiation, advisors must know what their role. The three major roles associated 
with negotiation are negotiator, mediator, and arbitrator. Each role has its own tactics or techniques and 
separate functions. 

Negotiator 

10-55. Advisors most often find themselves in the role of a negotiator. A negotiation is the process by 
which parties exchange commitments or promises to resolve disagreements and reach a settlement. 
Advisors prepare for each negotiation so they will not be at a disadvantage during the negotiation. To 
prepare for negotiations advisors examine their options, discover what motivates the parties, list all positive 
scenarios, and dispute resolutions. 

10-56. Advisors examine their options. They question their goals, the importance of the goals, and the 
amount of leverage they have. They determine who is in power and what to do if no agreement is reached. 
Advisors uncover what motivates their counterparts. They delve into their counterparts’ underlying needs. 

10-57. By listing all the scenarios that satisfy their needs, advisors can maximize the gain for all parties. 
Advisors can add features to the scenarios that increase the opportunities for all parties to be satisfied. 
When advisors dispute resolutions, they often find some form of compromise. One of the best outcomes of 
compromise is when all parties leave the bargaining table satisfied but no single party feels like they have 
won or lost the argument. A skilled negotiator should strive to achieve a win-win result. 

10-58. The negotiator represents one side and has a vested interest in the outcome of the negotiation. It is 
best to avoid situations where there is a conflict of interests. By blindly pushing the coalition agenda, the 
advisor could lose the trust of the counterpart. Considerations for a negotiator should include: 

• If the foreign security forces ask the advisor to negotiate for them, they expect the advisor, as 
their negotiator, to have their best interests in mind. The coalition may try to use the advisor to 
push their agenda and influence rather than negotiate. 

• If the foreign counterparts take illegal action, advisors cannot use commitment techniques. They 
need to use some form of compliant technique. 

• If the foreign counterpart is not violating any laws, the advisor should focus on commitment 
techniques. Success will not be achieved all at once. 

Mediator 


10-59. Advisors may find themselves in the role of a mediator. The mediator has three general roles to 
perform: facilitator, formulator, and manipulator. Table 10-3 identifies the roles and tactics advisors use. 
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Table 10-3. Mediator roles and tactics 


Roles 

Tactics 

Facilitator 

• Make contact. 

• Arrange for interaction. 

• Clarify the situation. 

• Supply missing information. 

• Transmit messages between parties. 

• Ensure all interests are discussed. 

Formulator 

• Control the pace, formality, and physical environment of 
the meetings. 

• Highlight common interests. 

• Help parties save face. 

• Keep process focused on the issues. 

• Make substitutive proposals. 

• Suggest concessions parties could make. 

Manipulator 

• Keep parties at the table. 

• Change parties expectations. 

• Highlight costs of nonagreement. 

• Reward concessions. 

• Promise resources. 

• Threaten the withdrawal of resources. 

• Offer to verify compliance. 

• Threaten to withdraw mediation. 


Arbitrator 


10-60. The foreign security force may tiy to put the advisor in the position of an arbitrator. An arbitration 
is the process by which the parties to a dispute submit their differences to the judgment of an impartial 
person or group selected by mutual consent or statutory provision. They want the advisor to decide 
between two positions. This is a dangerous position for the advisor. When a win-win solution can be 
found, the advisor can improve rapport with both parties, but when it is a win-lose situation, the advisor 
could alienate one or both groups. 

Expected Outcomes of Negotiation 

10-61. The outcome of negotiations sometimes can determine the outcome. Advisors consider the desired 
outcome to determine which confrontation preference to use. Negotiation can focuses on physical 
outcomes of relationships. How advisors combine their preferences to their focus affects their perceptions 
of the outcome. 

Confrontation Preferences 

10-62. Negotiators will have one of three preferences for confrontation: avoidance, collaboration, or 
competition. Those that prefer avoidance will consider accommodation as a viable means to resolve an 
issue. Negotiators that prefer collaboration consider compromise as the preferred outcome. Those 
negotiators who use competition want to win. Intentionally losing in a negotiation to avoid confrontation 
seems counterintuitive; however, it tends to protect the current relationship. Collaboration requires a 
mutual respect of the existing relationship, while competition is generally indifferent. It would be fairly 
easy to take advantage of a negotiator who prefers to avoid confrontation. At the same time, expecting to 
be able to compromise with a highly competitive negotiator may become a point of frustration. For the 
competitor, winning may be more important than the deal itself. 
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Negotiation Focus 

10-63. Defining whether the negotiation is a win-win situation is not as simple as which side gained the 
most from the negotiation. Advisors often focus on physical outcomes whereas diplomats focus on 
relationships. Every negotiation varies on which factor is more important. Just as car dealers may accept 
less profit on individual services, they gain overall if the customer returns. 

Perception of the Outcome 

10-64. Comparing confrontation preferences leads to nine potential combinations. If advisors can 
determine a participant’s preference—avoidance, collaboration, and competition—and focus, they can 
determine how the participant might feel based on the outcome of the negotiation. If one participant is a 
collaborator and one is a competitor, then a win-win situation is possible, but neither side will be 
completely satisfied with the outcome. The competitors will not have gotten a clear win, and the 
collaborators will not have gotten what they considered fair. Subsequently, they will both have some minor 
negative feelings toward the other. 
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This appendix outlines the imperatives for Army special operations forces conducting 
security force assistance and foreign internal defense operations. Table A-1 lists these 
imperatives. 


Table A-1. Army special operations forces imperatives 


Imperatives 

General Descriptors 

Specific Actions 

Understand the 
Operational 
Environment 

• Knowing the U.S. command 
relationships (military and 
interagency) 

• Knowing the population (who, what, 
when, where, why, and how) 

• Knowing the enemy and other 
antigovernment forces (crime, 
militias, gangs) 

• Knowing the higher commander’s 
intent 

• Knowing that the press is a part of 
the operational environment (news 
reports of events reach the U.S. 
population quickly) 

• Define relationship as partnership or 
augmentation 

• Conduct analysis using ASCOPE 
(areas, structures, capabilities, 
organizations, people, events) 

• Analyze the enemy order of battle 

• Protect the population 

Recognize 

Political 

Implications 

• Identifying the political (and legal) 
restrictions and implications of 
actions by U.S. and foreign security 
forces 

• Identifying political implications of 
establishing and enforcing rules of 
engagement policy 

• Identifying short and long term 
political implications of security 
force assistance 

• Understanding the importance of 
establishing human rights (critical 
for tactical and strategic success) 

• Acknowledging the effects of public 
opinion on the mission locally, in the 
United States, and internationally 

• Understanding that insurgents 
conduct operations to have political 
effects among the local populace, 
external actors, and the U.S. and 
multinational civilian public 

• Include rules of engagement in the 
planning and briefs of operations 

• Include local government leadership 
in operations 

• Reinforce human rights briefings and 
training to all foreign security forces 

• Prepare all U.S. and foreign security 
forces to talk with the press 

• Prepare information engagements for 
all operations 

• Anticipate and neutralize the methods 
enemy forces pass propaganda 
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Imperatives 

General Descriptors 

Specific Actions 

Facilitate 

Interagency 

Activities 

• Conducting security force 
assistance as both a military and an 
interagency effort; taking advantage 
of the greater impact of collective 
efforts 

• Coordinating the scope and 
limitations of each agency’s 
influence and programs 

• (as opposed to a purely military 
program) 

• Obtaining the active cooperation of 
the foreign security forces 

• Including military and civilian 
agencies working together for unity 
of effort 

• Include interagency members in 
planning and training as appropriate 

• Provide assistance to support limited 
agency resources, allowing agencies 
to prioritize their primary roles 

• Conduct regular coordination 
meetings with civil agencies to 
synchronize security efforts 

• Include host-nation agencies 
whenever including U.S. agencies 

Engage the Threat 
Discriminately 

• Avoiding the use of overwhelming 
firepower—to prevent alienating the 
population and turning them away 
from the host-nation government 

• Giving training and advice to foreign 
security forces based on the 
mission and threat 

• Targeting insurgents, criminal 
activities (lawlessness), or 
subversion—to avoid alienating the 
populace 

• Minimizing the use of force in 
populace and resources control 
measures—weighed for potential 
gain versus potential cost 

• Ensuring that rules of engagement 
and escalation of force are 
balanced between force protection 
and safeguarding civilians 

• Take civilians into account when 
considering weapons systems and 
techniques for operations 

• Include civilians in risk assessment 
during mission planning 

• Train and rehearse rules of 
engagement and escalation of force 
to prepare Soldiers to react in 
accordance to policy 

• Publicize reasons for use of populace 
and resource control (for example, 
curfews protect civilians); avoid 
enemy propaganda or rumors 
dictating the psychological response 
of the populace 

• Update rules of engagement and 
escalation of force periodically 

• Rules of engagement or escalation of 
force reflects engaging targets that 
are visually verified and not simply 
suppressive fire in populated areas 

Consider Long- 
Term Effects 

• Building up the foreign security 
forces and alleviating the root 
causes of the current situation over 
time—not just treating the 
symptoms 

• Solving problems in a broader 
political, military, social and 
economic context 

• Making policies, plans, and 
operations consistent with national 
and theater priorities and the 
objectives they support 

• Understand local grievances and 
underlying issues 

• Interact with all aspects of the 
population a government to identify 
root causes 

• Ensure the commander’s intent 
remains focused on higher goals and 
policy related to addressing root 
causes, and protecting the local 
population 

• Monitor and update rules of 
engagement as local government and 
police gain control of rule of law. 
Conduct operation that adhere to local 
laws as possible 

• Understand legal and political 
constraints (rules of engagement) to 
avoid strategic failure while achieving 
tactical success 
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Imperatives 

General Descriptors 

Specific Actions 

Ensure Legitimacy 
of Special 
Operations 

• Reinforcing and enhancing the 
legitimacy and credibility of the 
foreign security forces and 
government 

• Gaining trust and credibility to 
ensure advisors and U.S. forces 
obtain legitimacy with the local 
population 

• Obtaining legitimacy in theater, in 
the United States, and 
internationally to ensure ongoing 
support 

• Conduct joint and multinational patrols 
and operations. 

• Ensure information engagement is 
common in all operations and 
contributes to maintaining credibility 

• Engage the media with the host nation 
to inform as well as to justify actions 

• Focus on what the population 
considers the root causes, not the 

U.S. perspective 

• Develop long-term solutions to restore 
or improve basic services with host- 
nation leadership 

Anticipate and 
Control 
Psychological 
Effects 

• Considering the psychological 
effects of all operations (such as 
populace and resources control 
measures, combat operations, and 
civic action) 

• Avoiding negative psychological 
effects that can negate tactical 
victories 

• Appreciating the power of people’s 
perceptions versus reality 

• All operations are developed, 
analyzed and executed with 
information engagement 

• Continue to gauge the psychological 
effects with the local population, local 
government, and security forces as 
well as the enemy (propaganda and 
interrogation) 

Apply Capabilities 
Indirectly 

• Teaching host-nation forces to plan 
instead of giving them tasks 

• Supporting U.S. efforts enhancing 
the legitimacy and credibility of the 
host-nation government and foreign 
security forces 

• Balancing control and pressure on 
foreign security forces to ensure 
they conduct successful tactical 
operations and accomplish 
missions 

• Fulfilling primary role to advise, 
train, and help foreign security 
forces take the lead and stabilize 
the host nation 

• Influencing a foreign security force 
without commanding it; not 
accepting a lack of effort or a high 
level of corruption 

• Conduct training of foreign security 
forces only to teach basics 

• Transition to mentor or advisor 
relationship during planning and 
operations to encourage the host- 
nation to take the lead 

• Use discretion when advising 
counterparts as not to embarrass 
foreign security forces leadership 

• Use host-nation methods whenever 
possible 
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Imperatives 

General Descriptors 

Specific Actions 

Develop Multiple 
Options 

• Considering the complex and 
irregular environment 

• Planning to use the full range of 
capabilities 

• Anticipating that an operational 
environment may dictate a change 
of rules of engagement or type of 
operations 

• Ensuring foreign security forces are 
capable of shifting from one option 
to another before and during 
mission execution 

• Continue to refine and train on battle 
drills and contingencies 

• Develop an understanding of skills 
and abilities of the members of the 
unit and community 

• Elicit the input of foreign security 
forces on how to address situations to 
widen the options beyond 
conventional techniques 

• Include government agencies, special 
operations forces, nongovernmental 
organizations, local police, and the 
host-nation government to develop 
additional methods or options for 
solving problems 

Ensure Long-Term 
Sustainment 

• Avoiding advising and training 
foreign security forces in techniques 
and procedures beyond their 
capabilities to sustain 

• Modifying tactics, techniques, and 
procedures; training; operations; 
and sustainment to fit the culture, 
education, and technological 
capability of the foreign security 
forces 

• Developing host-nation sustainment 
before handing over economic, 
social, political, military, and 
security initiatives and projects 

• Avoiding host-nation dependency 
on U.S.-funded programs 

• Understand and utilize the equipment 
and manpower present in the foreign 
security forces unit’s inventory 

• Assess the capabilities of foreign 
security forces for leadership, training, 
sustainment (logistics, administration, 
and equipment), and ongoing 
development of a professional 
security force 

• Recognize the programs that are 
durable, consistent, and sustainable 
by the host nation 

• Do not begin programs beyond the 
economic or technological capacity of 
the host nation 

Provide Sufficient 
Intelligence 

• Ensuring detailed, near real-time, 
all-source tactical intelligence 
products support all activities and 
programs 

• Ensuring detailed and 
comprehensive intelligence on all 
aspects of the operational 
environment and its internal 
dynamics support operations 

• Ensuring human intelligence, urban 
recon, and internal security 
elements assess internal threats, 
warn the government, and take 
action to penetrate and neutralize 
instability 

• Considering aspects of the society 
not directly related to the tactical 
combat situation when assessing 
the enemy threat 

• Using information from intelligence 
assets to advise, train, and help 
foreign security forces counterparts 
and ease interagency efforts 

• Ensure host nation forces are 
conducting operations using accurate, 
real-time intelligence 

• Establish priority of effort when 
identifying intelligence requirements 

• Assist foreign security forces to 
prioritize and focus 
counterintelligence on the 
commander’s critical information 
requirement to receive timely and 
specific intelligence 

• Assess other organizations that 
impede the rule of law and 
government functions (such as gangs, 
criminals, smugglers, militias, 
mercenaries, drug lords, and 
narcoterrorists) 
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Imperatives 

General Descriptors 

Specific Actions 

Balance Security 
and 

Synchronization 

• Maintaining unity of effort and 
avoiding compartmentalizing key 
security forces from planning and 
intelligence contingencies even 
when security concerns exist 

• Avoiding either excessive or 
insufficient security 

• Anticipating reasons foreign 
security forces may not provide 
intelligence, such as lack of internal 
security or lack of U.S. intelligence 
support 

• Encourage combined planning, 
preparation, and operations with 
foreign security forces’ military, police, 
and governmental units 

• Resolve conflicting demands on 
mission planning and execution 

• Employ measures to mitigate risk of 
operations security instead of 
dismissing the host-nation 
government, police, or military needed 
for the overall effort 

• Strive to gain the trust of the local 
population to gain the most human 
intelligence and support from the 
foreign security forces 
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Appendix B 

Legal Considerations 

GENERAL LEGAL BASIS 

B-l. Law and policy govern the actions of U.S. forces in all military operations, including security force 
assistance. For U.S. forces to conduct operations, a legal basis must exist. This legal basis profoundly 
influences many aspects of an operation. It affects the rules of engagement, how U.S. forces organize and 
train foreign forces, the authority to spend funds to benefit the host nation, and the authority of U.S. forces 
to detain and interrogate. Under the Constitution of the United States, the President is the Commander in 
Chief of U.S. forces. Therefore, orders issued by the President or the Secretary of Defense to a combatant 
commander provide the starting point in determining the legal basis. Laws are legislation passed by 
Congress and signed into law by the President and treaties to which the United States is party. Policies are 
executive orders, departmental directives and regulations, and other authoritative statements issued by 
government officials. This appendix summarizes some of the laws and policies that bear upon U.S. military 
operations in support of security force assistance. This summary does not replace a consultation with the 
unit’s supporting staff judge advocate. 

LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR SECURITY FORCE ASSISTANCE 

B-2. If the Secretary of State requests and the Secretary of Defense approves, U.S. forces can participate 
in security force assistance. The request and approval can go through standing statutory authorities in Title 
22, U.S. Code. Title 22 contains the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the Arms Export Control Act of 1976, 
and other laws. It authorizes security assistance, developmental assistance, security force assistance and 
other forms of bilateral aid. 

B-3. The request and approval for security force assistance might also occur under various provisions in 
Title 10, U.S. Code. Title 10 authorizes certain types of military-to-military contacts, exchanges, exercises, 
and limited forms of humanitarian and civic assistance in coordination with the U.S. ambassador to the 
host nation. In such situations, U.S. forces may be granted status as administrative and technical personnel 
based on a status-of-forces agreement or an exchange of letters with the host nation. This cooperation and 
assistance is limited to liaison, contacts, training, equipping, and providing defense articles and services. It 
does not include direct involvement in operations. Assistance to police by U.S. forces is permitted but, 
generally, Department of Defense (DOD) does not serve as the lead government department. Without 
receiving a deployment or execution order from the President or Secretary of Defense, U.S. forces may be 
authorized to make only limited contributions during operations that involve security assistance. 

Existing United States Law 

B-4. The Constitution divides the power to wage war between the executive and legislative branches of 
government. Under Article I, Congress holds the power to declare war; to raise and support armies; to 
provide and maintain a navy; and to make all laws necessary and proper for canying out those responsibilities. 
Balancing that legislative empowerment. Article II vests the executive power in the President and makes 
the President the Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. This bifurcation of the war powers created an 
area in which the coordinate political branches of government exercise concurrent authority over decisions 
relating to the use of Armed Forces overseas as an instrument of U.S. foreign policy. 

B-5. The Supremacy Clause of the Constitution (Article VI) states, in part, that all treaties made by the 
United States are the supreme law of the land. Therefore, ratified treaties, such as the United Nations 
(U.N.) Charter (see paragraphs B-7 through B-8) and the Geneva Conventions, create legal obligations on 
U.S. forces regarding their ability to perform various types of missions and functions. 
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B-6. The War Powers Resolution of 1973 ensures the collective judgment of both the executive and 
legislative branches to deploy U.S. forces by requiring consultation of and reports to Congress, in any of 
the following circumstances: 

• Introduction of troops into actual hostilities. 

• Introduction of troops, equipped for combat, into a foreign country. 

• Greatly enlarging the number of troops, equipped for combat, in a foreign country. 

B-7. The President is required to make such reports within 48 hours of the triggering event, detailing— 

• The circumstances necessitating introduction or enlargement of troops. 

• The constitutional or legislative authority upon which he bases his action. 

• The estimated scope and duration of the deployment or combat action. 

B-8. Since the War Powers Resolution was passed over the veto of President Nixon, no President has 
either conceded its constitutionality or complied hilly with its mandates. 

International Law and Treaties 

B-9. The U.N. Charter became effective on 24 October 1945 after being ratified by the United States and 
a majority of other signatories. The U.N. Charter mandates that all member states resolve their international 
disputes peacefully. It requires that member states refrain in their international relations from the threat or 
use of force. The U.N. Charter also provides that all nations have the right to use self-defense to combat 
acts of aggression against them until such time as the Security Council takes action. 

B-10. The U.N. Charter provides the essential framework of authority for the use of force, effectively 
defining the foundations for a modern jus ad helium. Inherent in its principles are the requirements for 
necessity, proportionality, and timeliness. Necessity involves considering— 

• The exhaustion or ineffectiveness of peaceful means of resolution. 

• The nature of coercion applied by the aggressor State. 

• The objectives of each party. 

• The likelihood of effective community intervention. 

B-ll. Proportionality refers to limiting force in magnitude, scope, and duration to that which is reasonably 
necessary to counter a threat or attack. Timeliness refers to situations in which the delay of a response to an 
attack or the threat of attack attenuates the immediacy of the threat and the necessity to use force in self- 
defense. 

B-12. U.S. forces obey the law of war. The law of war is a body of international treaties and customs, 
recognized by the United States as binding. It regulates the conduct of hostilities and protects 
noncombatants. The main law-of-war protections come from The Hague and Geneva Conventions. They 
apply at the tactical and operational levels and are summarized in ten rules shown in table B-l. 

Table B-1. Summary of the law-of-war rules 

• Fight only enemy combatants. 

• Do not harm enemies who surrender; disarm them and turn them over to the chain of 
command. 

• Do not kill or torture detainees. 

• Collect and care for the wounded, whether friend or foe. 

• Do not attack medical personnel, facilities, or equipment. 

• Destroy no more than the mission requires. 

• Treat all civilians humanely. 

• Do not steal; respect private property and possessions. 

• Do one’s best to prevent violations of the law of war. 

• Report all violations of the law of war to superiors. 
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B-13. During security force assistance operations, commanders must be aware of Common Article 3 of the 
Geneva Conventions and the status of insurgents under the laws of the host nation. One article contained in 
all four of the Geneva Conventions—Common Article 3—is specifically intended to apply to internal 
armed conflicts: 

In the case of armed conflict not of an international character occurring in the territory’ 
of one of the High Contracting Parties, each Party to the conflict shall be bound to 
apply, as a minimum, the following provisions: 

(1) Persons taking no active part in the hostilities, including members of armed forces 
who have laid down their arms and those placed “hors de combat” by sickness, wounds, 
detention, or any other cause, shall in all circumstances be treated humanely, without 
any adverse distinction founded on race, colour, religion or faith, sex, birth or wealth, or 
any other similar criteria. To this end, the following acts are and shall remain prohibited 
at any time and in any place whatsoever with respect to the above-mentioned persons: 

(a) Violence to life and person, in particular murder of all kinds, mutilation, cruel 
treatment and torture; (b) Taking of hostages; (c) Outrages upon personal dignity, in 
particular humiliating and degrading treatment; (d) The passing of sentences and the 
carrying out of executions without previous judgment pronounced by a regularly 
constituted court, affording all the judicial guarantees which are recognized as 
indispensable by civilized peoples. 

(2) The wounded and sick shall be collected and cared for. An impartial humanitarian 
body, such as the International Committee of the Red Cross, may offer its services to the 
Parties to the conflict. The Parties to the conflict should further endeavor to bring into 
force, by means of special agreements, all or part of the other provisions of the present 
Convention. The application of the preceding provisions shall not affect the legal status 
of the Parties to the Conflict. 

Host-Nation Law and Status-of-Forces Agreements 

B-14. After considering the type of baseline protections represented by fundamental human rights law, the 
military leader must be advised in regard to the other bodies of law that leader should integrate into 
planning and execution. This includes consideration of host-nation law. Because of the nature of most 
noninternational armed conflict missions, commanders and staffs must understand the technical and 
pragmatic significance of host-nation law within the area of operations. Although in theory, understanding 
the application of host-nation law during military operations is perhaps the simplest component, in practice 
it is perhaps the most difficult. 

B-15. judge advocates must recognize the difference between understanding the technical applicability of 
host-nation law and that law’s application to control the conduct of U.S. forces during operations. In short, 
the significance of host-nation law declines in proportion to the movement of the operation toward violent 
conflict. Judge advocates should understand that U.S. forces enter other nations with a legal status that 
exists anywhere along a notional legal spectrum. 

B-16. Judge advocates and planners must be familiar with any status-of-forces agreements or status-of- 
mission agreements that may be applicable. In any given country, there may be agreements short of status- 
of-forces agreements, such as diplomatic notes, on point. Relevant international documents affecting 
military operations may be difficult to locate. Several sources are available for locating applicable 
international agreements governing the status of U.S. forces or affecting military operations. Department of 
State (DOS) publications, such as Treaties in Force, contain unclassified international agreements. Both 
the relevant geographic combatant command’s legal office and the defense attache or military assistance 
group at the embassy normally have access to host-nation or international agreements impacting a military 
operation. 

B-17. Status-of-forces and other forms of agreements frequently exist. They are essentially contractual 
agreements or treaties between two or more nations that establish the legal status of military personnel in 
foreign countries. Topics that are usually covered in a status-of-forces agreement include criminal and civil 
jurisdiction, taxation, and claims for damages and injuries. In the absence of an agreement or some other 
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arrangement with the host nation, DOD personnel in foreign countries may be subject to its laws. 
Commanders ensure that all personnel understand status of U.S. forces in the area of operations and are 
trained accordingly. 

LEGAL CONSTRAINTS ON THE SECURITY FORCE ASSISTANCE 
MISSIONS 

B-18. U.S. law and regulation play a key role in establishing the parameters by which military forces may 
conduct security force assistance missions. These parameters tend to constitute constraints on the activities 
of military units. They range from the rules of engagement in combat situations to the ability to spend 
government funds in furtherance of a training or support mission. 

General Prohibition on Assistance to Police 

B-19. Historically, DOD is not the lead government department for assisting foreign governments. DOS is 
the lead when U.S. forces provide security assistance—military training, equipment, and defense articles 
and services—to host-nation governments. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 specifically prohibits 
assistance to foreign police forces except within specific exceptions and under a Presidential directive. 
When providing assistance to training, DOS provides the lead role in police assistance through its Bureau 
of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs. The President, however, may delegate this role to 
other agencies. This was done in 2004, when the President signed a decision directive granting the 
commander, United States Central Command, authority to train and equip Iraqi police. 

Training and Equipping Foreign Security Forces 

B-20. All training and equipping of foreign security forces are specifically authorized. U.S. laws require 
Congress to authorize expenditures for training and equipping foreign forces. The laws of the United States 
also require DOS to verify that the host nation receiving the assistance is not in violation of human rights. 
The Secretary of Defense may authorize deployed U.S. forces to train or advise host-nation security forces 
as part of the mission. In this case, DOD personnel, operations, and maintenance appropriations provide an 
incidental benefit to those security forces. Numerous other programs to assist foreign forces are paid for 
with funds appropriated by Congress for that purpose. Consultation with a staff judge advocate or legal 
advisor early in the planning ensures the availability of funds for missions to train and equip foreign forces. 

Rules of Engagement 

B-21. Rules of engagement are directives issued by competent military authority that delineate the 
circumstances and limitations under which United States forces will initiate and/or continue combat 
engagement with other forces encountered (JP 1-02). Often these directives are specific to the operation. If 
there are no operation-specific rules of engagement, U.S. forces apply standing rules of engagement. When 
operating with a multinational force, commanders must coordinate the rules of engagement thoroughly. 

FISCAL LAW CONSIDERATIONS 

B-22. In security force assistance missions, like all operations, commanders require specific authority to 
expend funds normally found in the annual DOD appropriations act. As a general rule, operation and 
maintenance funds may not be used for security force assistance missions. In recent years, Congress 
appropriated additional funds to commanders for conducting more complex stability operations that were 
not typically covered by operation and maintenance funds. Examples include the Commander’s Emergency 
Response Program (CERP), the Iraq Relief and Reconstruction Fund, Iraq Freedom Fund, and 
Commander’s Humanitarian Relief and Reconstruction. 

B-23. DOS has the primary responsibility, authority, and funding to conduct foreign assistance on behalf of 
the U.S. government. Foreign assistance encompasses any and all assistance to a foreign nation, including 
security assistance (assistance to the internal police forces and military forces of the foreign nation), 
development assistance (assistance to the foreign government in projects that will assist the development of 
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the foreign economy or their political institutions), and humanitarian assistance (direct assistance to the 
population of a foreign nation). The legal authority for DOS to conduct foreign assistance is found in the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

B-24. There are two exceptions to the general rule requiring the use of Title 22 funds for foreign 
assistance. The first exception is for interoperability, safety, and familiarization training. DOD may fund 
the training (as opposed to goods and services) of foreign militaries with operation and maintenance dollars 
only when the purpose of the training is to enhance interoperability, familiarization, and safety training. 
Operation and maintenance funds may not be used for security force assistance training. This exception 
applies only to interoperability training. The second exception is congressional appropriation or 
authorization to conduct security foreign assistance. This exception allows DOD to fund foreign assistance 
operations if Congress has provided a specific appropriation or authorization to execute the mission. 

Constraints on Funding 

B-25. The Foreign Operations Appropriation Act (an annual DOS appropriations act) was enacted in 1997. 
Known as the Leahy Amendment, it prohibits the U.S. government from providing funds to a unit of the 
security forces of a foreign country if DOS has credible evidence that the unit has committed gross 
violations of human rights. The Leahy Amendment contains additional constraints on government funding 
of security force assistance missions. The law restricts funding until the Secretary of State determines and 
reports that the government of such country is taking effective measures to bring the responsible members 
of the security forces unit to justice. 

B-26. Congress specifically appropriates funds for foreign assistance. The United States Agency for 
International Development (USAID) expends such funds under the legal authorities in Title 22. Provisions 
of Title 10 may also authorize amounts of money for these purposes. Standing funding authorities are 
narrowly defined and generally require advance coordination within DOD and DOS. 

B-27. Effective foreign forces need training and equipment. U.S. laws require Congress to authorize such 
expenditures. U.S. laws also require DOS to verify that the host nation receiving the assistance is not in 
violation of human rights. 

Funding Authorization for Security Force Assistance 

B-28. All training and equipping of foreign security forces must be specifically authorized. Military and 
civilian personnel, operations, and maintenance appropriations should typically provide only an incidental 
benefit to those security forces. All other weapons, training, equipment, logistic support, supplies, and 
services provided to foreign forces must be paid for with funds appropriated by Congress for that purpose. 
Examples include the Iraq Security Forces Fund and the Afghan Security Forces Fund. Moreover, the 
President must give specific authority to DOD for its role in training and equipping foreign security forces. 
In May of 2004, the President signed National Security Presidential Directive (NSPD) 36 that made the 
commander, U.S. Central Command, under policy guidance from the chief of mission, responsible for 
coordinating all U.S. government efforts to organize, train, and equip Iraqi Security Forces, including 
police. Absent such a directive, DOD lacks authority to take the lead in assisting a host nation to train and 
equip its security forces. 

Key Security Assistance and Foreign Assistance Funding Programs 

B-29. Congress has appropriated funds to allow DOS to conduct its foreign assistance mission, including 
the following activities: 

• Foreign Military Financing Program. 

• International Military Education and Training Program. 

• Economic Support Fund. 

• Peacekeeping operations. 

• Antiterrorism assistance. 

• Global humanitarian demining. 
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• Refugee assistance. 

• Personnel details. 

B-30. DOS administers the following programs but no funds are appropriated to sustain them: 

• Foreign Military Sales Program. 

• Foreign Military Lease Program. 

• Economy Act Security Assistance. 

• U.S. Government Commodities and Services Program. 

• Direct Commercial Sales Program. 

B-31. Additional special support created by law for the foreign assistance mission includes— 

• Excess defense articles. 

• Presidential drawdowns. 

B-32. DOS directly, or indirectly through USAID, finances numerous development assistance activities to 
address the following needs: 

• Rule of law. 

• Governance. 

• Agriculture and nutrition. 

• Population control. 

• Health. 

• Education. 

• Energy. 

• Environment improvement. 

B-33. CERP (see paragraph B-19) is an example of a targeted humanitarian assistance fund program. 
CERP’s primary purpose is to enable military commanders to respond to urgent humanitarian relief and 
reconstruction requirements within their fields of interest by carrying out programs that will immediately 
assist the host-nation populace. CERP was originally funded with seized Iraqi assets, but Congress later 
appropriated U.S. funds for the purpose. CERP is not applicable to missions outside Iraq and Afghanistan. 
Future missions, though, may have similar funding sources established to facilitate a humanitarian 
assistance mission. Commanders consult with the servicing judge advocate to determine the availability of 
funds. 
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Information Engagement 

INFORMATION SUPERIORITY 

C-l. Information shapes a commander’s operational environment at every level. Twenty-first century 
conflicts occur in operational environments with instant communication. Because information systems are 
everywhere and exposure to news and opinion media is pervasive, an individual’s words and actions can 
have immediate operational and strategic implications. Gaining and maintaining the trust of key publics has 
never been more important. Army forces conduct operations in the public eye and must maintain public 
confidence by being consistent in word and deed. 

C-2. Information superiority is the operational advantage derived from the ability to collect, process, and 
disseminate an uninterrupted flow of information while exploiting or denying an adversary’s ability to do 
the same (JP 3-13). Advisors build partner capacity in this mission area. Advisors ensure that host-nation 
counterparts integrate information superiority into operations as carefully as fires, maneuver, protection, 
and sustainment. Army information tasks contribute to information superiority. Information tasks are used 
to shape the operational environment (see FM 3-0). The information tasks are— 

• Information engagement. 

• Command and control warfare. 

• Information protection. 

• Operations security. 

• Military deception. 

C-3. Advisors prioritize the five information tasks based on the host nation’s capabilities and strengths. 
This appendix discusses some information engagement capabilities that advisors can expect to employ 
while conducting security force assistance, as well as considerations when working with the media. For a 
further discussion of the other information tasks, see FM 3-0. 

INFORMATION ENGAGEMENT CAPABILITIES 

C-4. Information engagement is the integrated employment of public affairs to inform U.S. and friendly 
audiences; psychological operations, combat camera, and U.S. government strategic communications and 
defense support to public diplomacy, and other means necessary to influence foreign audiences; and leader 
and Soldier engagements to support both efforts (FM 3-0). 

C-5. In general, advisors focus on information engagement because land operations occur among civilian 
populations. Advisors can have a significant impact by focusing on this task. Advisors work with host- 
nation counterparts to communicate information to the populace, build their trust and confidence in 
friendly forces, promote popular support for friendly operations, and positively influence public 
perceptions and behavior. Advisors integrate information engagement throughout the operations process. 

C-6. Advisors ensure host-nation counterparts focus their information engagement activities on achieving 
desired effects locally. However, land operations always occur in a regional and even global context. 
Therefore, local information engagement activities must support and complement higher headquarters 
information engagement activities, host-nation and U.S. government strategic communications guidance 
(when available), and broader host-nation and U.S. government policy where applicable. 

C-l. Three information engagement capabilities deserve particular attention as the advisor can directly 
influence them. These are public affairs, combat camera, and leader and Soldier engagements. 
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Public Affairs 

C-8. First, public affairs can have a profound and lasting effect on public perceptions of operational 
success or failure. This effect may have strategic consequences, even when related to tactical operations. 
Therefore, advisors ensure that public affairs efforts are integrated at tactical, operational, and strategic 
levels. (See paragraphs C-10 through C-20 for more information to help advisors working directly with the 
media.) 

Combat Camera 

C-9. Second, combat camera is used to document a wide range of tactical and operational successes and to 
counter enemy propaganda. If there is no dedicated host-nation combat-camera capability, the advisor 
recommends that a host-nation soldier be designated, equipped, and trained for this function. If that is not 
possible, the advisor should obtain a digital camera and, if necessary, photograph relevant host-nation 
activities personally. Positive photographs can have a tremendous benefit, and digital photos are easily 
taken and transmitted. 

Leader and Soldier Engagements 

C-10. Third, leader and Soldier engagements are a fundamental and highly effective method to influence 
people. They involve face-to-face interaction by leaders and Soldiers to influence the perceptions of the 
local populace. Military leaders engage key communicators and civilian leaders (often referred to as key 
leaders) through carefully planned meetings. Examples of key leaders include local tribal elders, elected or 
appointed officials, military and police commanders, and nongovernmental organization leaders. 

WORKING WITH THE MEDIA 

C-ll. The appropriate public affairs officer normally manages media contacts. However, this is not always 
possible. A deployed advisor team seldom has a public affairs officer representative. 

C-12. Occasions may arise when the host-nation press wants to question advisors. Even if an advisor team 
lacks a public affairs officer representative, advisors must avoid refusing to speak to the media. Apparent 
refusal to speak with accredited members of the media, for whatever reason, may inadvertently create 
strong negative impressions with strategic implications. Therefore, advisor teams designate a media 
spokesperson and keep this individual well informed. This individual coordinates media contacts for the 
advisor team. This individual ensures that official, published public affairs officer guidance and command 
policies regarding media relations, including anonymity and operations security, are observed. The 
following paragraphs provide general media relations guidance for advisor teams. 

Enhancing Relationships with the Media 

C-13. Advisors strive to convey a positive impression and enhance relationships between the media and the 
military. If deemed acceptable within the public affairs guidance and command policies, the advisor team’s 
designated media spokesperson— 

• Maintains a list of reliable reporters and editors that cover operations in the team’s operational 
area and keeps them informed of significant activities. 

• Answers media inquiries promptly, accurately, and courteously. 

• Finds out reporters’ deadlines and uses them to the friendly force’s advantage. 

• Stresses the human aspects of a story that readers, viewers, or listeners can identify with, 
including the negative impact of opposing operations on the people. 

• Points out how advisors and host-nation counterparts are working to address the needs of the 
unfortunate. 

• Encourages the media to observe constructive work the host nation and advisors are doing and 
to interview them about their efforts. 

• Identifies a location in advance for the press to take photos and videos. 
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Correcting Public Misconceptions 

C-14. If information is withheld, journalists often fall back on speculation. Such speculation is usually 
inaccurate. However, it is often near enough to the truth that it is easily accepted by large sections of the 
public and possibly by established governments. In addition, partisan sources may find it advantageous to 
leak part of a story to the press to build up public support for their position. On occasion, such activities 
can grow into fully orchestrated press campaigns. 

C-15. With modern satellites and communications technology, media are able to distribute reports and 
photographs extremely quickly. Incidents, sometimes fabricated or slanted toward a partisan viewpoint, 
may be aired in living rooms across the globe the same day. 

C-16. However, advisors and host-nation counterparts frequently can correct public misconceptions and 
provide accuracy, adequate context, and proper characterization promptly. They can turn a potential 
liability into a major advantage by remaining prepared to coordinate and communicate with the media. 
They can take advantage of the media’s powerful and far-reaching ability to communicate with critical 
audiences. 

C-17. If the media report inaccurate or damaging information, advisors use caution in deciding on a course 
of action. Advisors (usually through the team’s designated media spokesperson) inform their chain of 
command. Advisors consider the following questions: 

• Is it important enough to correct or is it a detail that—in the long term—is not really important? 

• How damaging is the charge, criticism, or error? Will a correction simply give greater visibility 
to an unfavorable point of view? 

• Is a correction worth a restatement of the entire problem to new audiences who did not read or 
see it the first time? 

• Is it possible to target only the audience originally exposed to the story? 

• Can significant gain result from pointing out an error? 

C-18. When incorrect or misleading information is released to the public through host-nation government 
or media sources, the advisor team determines a course of action appropriate to the situation. It must 
include a plan to ensure that relevant host-nation government officials and media recognize the inaccuracy 
of the information. This may prevent future incidents. Operational and combat experience since 2001 
shows that in the struggle for information superiority, friendly forces must be candid and honest. 
Additionally, they must not allow lies disseminated by enemies to stand unchallenged, particularly in areas 
of great international interest. 

Interviews With Advisor Team Members 

C-19. Advisor teams sometimes arrange for media interviews with selected advisor team members. 
Properly conducted interviews can support the mission and even improve morale. When preparing for an 
interview, the team’s designated spokesperson— 

• Provides all team members with a single and simple theme to convey to the press, sometimes in 
the form of a mission narrative (a succinct account of the mission as a whole, explained 
consistently with the host nation’s cultural view). 

• Conducts rehearsals in front of video cameras, using mock interviews to practice 
communication of the theme. 

• Selects interviewees based on their understanding of the theme covered, not their comfort level 
in front of a reporter. (Shyness is a normal trait that may add a human touch to a sensitive 
situation.) 

C-20. If an advisor team member does not know the answer to a reporter’s question, the individual should 
attempt to find out and get back to the reporter or refer the reporter to an appropriate source. This may 
establish the team as a helpful information source and develop a relationship for future balanced coverage. 

C-21. Communicating with the media is the most difficult aspect of information engagement. Anything 
advisors say or do publicly can impact the mission. Therefore, advisors ensure consistency with national 
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Appendix C 


policy, professionalism, and clear communication. Advisors must know and follow the policies of the 
geographic combatant commander, the American Embassy, and the appropriate public affairs officer 
regarding media interviews. Additionally, advisors follow the specific guidelines shown in table C-l. 

Table C-1. Specific guidelines for media interviews 

• Maintain a friendly, yet professional attitude. 

• Remain positive, greet interviewers, and welcome questions. (This is difficult under 
stressful or tragic conditions; however, a calm, mature appearance earns respect from 
audiences.) 

• Use language that is clear and easy to understand. 

• Avoid military jargon or terminology that others can misinterpret. 

• Never enter an interview unprepared. 

• Prepare notes and study them carefully; use facts to back up statements. 

• Ensure the facts supporting their position are up to date and come to mind easily. 

• Anticipate possible questions and think about various responses. 

• Rehearse before interviews on location if possible and, if time permits, role-play tough 
questions. 

• Learn and use reporters’ names. 

• Research interviewers’ organizations, including— 

■ The organizations’ views or views they defend. 

■ Their underlying motivations. 

■ How members of the organizations previously conducted interviews. 

• Keep the interests of the local nationals or other beneficiaries of the mission at the 
forefront. 

• Avoid talking from the point of view of U.S. interests. 

• Finish answering one question before answering another if two or more questions are 
asked at the same time. 

• Avoid speculation and give only factual information that can be verified. 

• Use caution in quoting statistics as such data may be easily disputed or reinterpreted. 

• Avoid repeating a question that contains incorrect information or inflammatory language 
(this may result in a misquotation). 

• Strive to tell the truth. 

• Avoid saying no comment. (It gives the appearance the advisor has something to hide.) 

• If unsure of something, admit it rather than mistakenly lie. 

• If questioned about another agency’s activities, refer to that agency for comment. 

• Do not speak for other organizations. 

• Avoid exaggeration or claims that cannot be backed up. 

• Refuse all off-the-record discussions. 

• Expect any statement they make to be quoted publicly. 

• Avoid criticizing other groups or organizations, and avoid committing information 
fratricide. 

• Remind reporters that photographing recognizable dead Soldiers, charts, maps, supply 
depots, or electronic warfare assets is off limits. 

• Remind reporters that their personal security is not a primary military concern. 

• Remain objective and calm. 

• Demonstrate conduct befitting a representative the U.S. government 

• Never give personal opinions and beliefs. 

• Avoid reacting emotionally when interviewers appear skeptical or hostile. 

• Maintain focus on the mission. 
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SECTION I - ACRONYMS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


ABCA 

American, British, Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand Armies 
Program 

AR 

Army regulation 

BCT 

brigade combat team 

CCIR 

commander’s critical information requirement 

CERP 

Commander’s Emergency Response Program 

COA 

course of action 

COIST 

company intelligence support team 

DA 

Department of the Army 

DOD 

Department of Defense 

DODD 

Department of Defense directive 

DOS 

Department of State 

DOTMLPF 

doctrine, organization, training, materiel, leadership and education, 
personnel, facilities 

FM 

field manual 

FSF 

foreign security forces 

IDAD 

internal defense and development 

ISR 

intelligence, surveillance, reconnaissance 

JP 

joint publication 

METT-TC 

mission, enemy, terrain and weather, troops and support available, time 
available, civil considerations (mission variables) 

MTT 

military transition team 

NSPD 

national security Presidential directive 

PIR 

priority intelligence requirement 

S-2 

intelligence staff officer 

S-3 

operations staff officer 

S-4 

logistics staff officer 

SFA 

security force assistance 

TC 

training circular 

UN 

United Nations 

US 

United States 

USAID 

United States Agency for International Development 
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SECTION II-TERMS 


foreign internal defense 

(joint) Participation by civilian and military agencies of a government in any of the action programs 
taken by another government to free and protect its society from subversion, lawlessness, and 
insurgency. (JP 3-05) 

foreign military sales 

(joint) That portion of United States security assistance authorized by the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and the Arms Export Control Act of 1976, as amended. This assistance differs from 
the Military Assistance Program and the International Military Education and Training Program in that 
the recipient provides reimbursement for defense articles and services transferred. (JP 1-02) 

*foreign security forces 

Forces, including but not limited to military, paramilitary, police, and intelligence forces; border 
police, coast guard, and customs officials; and prison guards and correctional personnel, that provide 
security for a host nation and its relevant population or support a regional security organization’s 
mission. 

host nation 

(joint) A nation that receives the forces and/or supplies of allied nations, coalition partners, and/or 
NATO organizations to be located on, to operate in, or to transit through its territory. (JP 3-57) 

humanitarian and civic assistance 

(joint) Assistance to the local populace provided by predominantly US forces in conjunction with 
military operations and exercises. This assistance is specifically authorized by Title 10, United States 
Code, section 401, and funded under separate authorities. Assistance provided under these provisions 
is limited to (1) medical, dental, and veterinary care provided in rural areas of a country; 

(2) construction of rudimentary surface transportation systems; (3) well drilling and construction of 
basic sanitation facilities; and (4) rudimentary construction and repair of public facilities. Assistance 
must fulfill unit training requirements that incidentally create humanitarian benefit to the local 
populace. (JP 3-57) 
internal defense and development 

(joint) The full range of measures taken by a nation to promote its growth and to protect itself from 
subversion, lawlessness, and insurgency. It focuses on building viable institutions (political, economic, 
social, and military) that respond to the needs of society. (JP 3-07.1) 

international military education and training 

(joint) Formal or informal instruction provided to foreign military students, units, and forces on a 
nonreimbursable (grant) basis by offices or employees of the United States, contract technicians, and 
contractors. Instruction may include correspondence courses; technical, educational, or informational 
publications; and media of all kinds. (JP 1-02) 

security assistance 

(joint) Group of programs authorized by the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and the 
Arms Export Control Act of 1976, as amended, or other related statutes by which the United States 
provides defense articles, military training, and other defense-related services, by grant, loan, credit, or 
cash sales in furtherance of national policies and objectives. (JP 3-57) 

security force assistance 

The unified action to generate, employ, and sustain local, host-nation, or regional security forces in 
support of legitimate authority. (FM 3-07) 

security sector reform 

The set of policies, plans, programs, and activities that a government undertakes to improve the way it 
provides safety, security, and justice. (FM 3-07) 
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